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KNAPSACK AND BLANKET. 


NE day, while passing along Bat- 
tery Street, I saw, within one of 
those rough curiosity shops known as 
junk-stores, a quantity of old Army 
knapsacks. I entered, ascertained the 
price, became appalled at their cheap- 
ness — being twenty-five cents apiece — 
left a quarter, and emerged with one, 
the back of which, in white letters, in- 
formed me that it had formerly been 
borne by an armed man in Co. B, Sixth 
Infantry, C. V. 

A knapsack, when first you inspect it, 
appears a hopeless tangle of straps, bag, 
and buckles. It is not to be put on 
properly without study and patience. I 
was three days learning the mystery of 
its proper adjustment. I had planned a 
tour on foot to my old home in the 
Southern Mines. The knapsack was 
filled with clothing and provisions; on 
its top was snugly buckled a heavy pair 
of blankets; yet, every thing being in 
readiness for the start, I discovered, on 
a preparatory trial, that I could not get 
the thing on properly. It hung too far 


forward; it hung too far backward; it 
hung sideways. Straps, meant appar- 
ently to buckle somewhere, flapped about 
in dismal idleness, seeming to say, that 
when their place was found for them, 
they were ready to do their duty; but a 
masterly inaction was all to be expected 
at present. I perspired and lost pa- 
tience over what seemed to me this dia-- 
bolical military invention. I threw it on 
the floor, sat on a chair, and gazed upon’ 
it in a despairing study. At last, by 
accident, I mastered it. Do you know 
the exultant sensation which came over 
you when first you were able to swim 
four consecutive strokes, or skate as 
many yards? I felt thus glorified. It 
was too great an achievement to go un- 
mentioned. Coggins was in his room. 
I visited him, commenced a conversation. 
on traveling, drew it along to travel on 
foot — thence it flowed naturally to knap- 
sacks. I divulged the possession of such 
an article. I expatiated on its carrying: 
qualities for the foot traveler, and on the 
ingenious arrangement of straps, belts, 
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and buckles, by which a weight of thirty 
or forty pounds was equally distributed 
on the shoulders and spinal column. 
Secretly exulting in my newly acquired 
skill, and eagerly desiring to display it 
somewhere, I invited Coggins to my 
room, that he might behold a practical 
exemplification of the beauties and uses 
of knapsacks. 

And when all this was accomplished 
I had forgotten the knack, and the thing 
proved as contrary as at first. I put it 
on a dozen times in every way but the 
right one; and worse than all, Coggins, 
who was to be the admiring witness of 
my skill in buckling on a knapsack, took 
me in hand and showed me my art, so 
recently found and lost. 

‘The Stockton boat, as I went on board, 
was fretting, fuming, smoking, and churn- 
ing the muddy waters, with that mixture 
of fuss, impatience, and importance as- 


sumed by all steamboats half an hour 
before starting. It was a period of very 


low fares. Already the steamer was 
crowded, and every berth taken. Every 
available space on the lower deck was 
piled with boxes, barrels, bundles of 
long-handled shovels, bundles of pick- 
handles, and agricultural implements, 
for they had not yet finished torturing 
the earth’s surface in the interior. The 
cracks and crannies of this collection 
were filled with Chinamen, with more 
bundles, shovels, mats, boxes, and their 
round, shallow, funnel - shaped hats. 
They had spread their blankets even in 
the few inches of space between the top 
of this pile of freight and the upper floor- 
ing. They were dimly seen in cracks 
far away in its interior. There was a 
cheerful circle perched on a crate of 
hardware; another couple had concen- 
trated persons, mats, and opium - pipes 
on two flour-barrel heads, and very happy 
and contented they were withal. Down 
the gangway rattled and crashed the 
trucks, rushing on board more bales, 
barrels, and boxes, the deck-hands aim- 
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ing carefully, with the view of running 
over every man who stood within a foot 
of their course. This is the only amuse- 
ment these poor, hard-worked fellows 
have. At last—bearing on his face 
and person the marks of the “Barbary 
Coast,” bad liquor, an empty pocket, 
and a prolonged spree —a drunken min- 
er was trundled on board, and deposited 
with steamboat haste and unceremoni- 
ousness in a chaos of household furni- 
ture. Then came the slowly widening 
chasm between the boat and the pier; 
the final starings, farewells, shoutings, 
and handkerchief-wavings between those 
departing and the loungers on Broadway 
Wharf; and the $u/éa betook herself, 
steadily and resolutely, to her night’s 
work. The pulsations of the engines 
became less labored and more regular ; 
past long, clean clipper-ships at anchor 
we glided, gathering speed at each rev- 
olution. We gaze down upon the trim 
and orderly decks of a man-of-war; we 
note the flashing of the sentinel’s bay- 
onet, the gold bands of the officers’ caps, 
the heads of neat and clean man-of-war’s 
men thrust over bulwark and through 
port-holes; and then the city recedes 
and grows indistinct in its own afternoon 
cloud of dust and smoke. The bar- 
keeper clears his deck for action. About 
him, as a common centre, gather well 
dressed men, leaving their wives and 
families in the cabin, and broken down 
deck-passengers proffer their last quar- 
ters for a few more swallows of that 
damaging and deceitful comforter, whis- 
ky. For we must drink when we travel. 
“More steam,” tinkles that little bell, 
rung from the pilot-house. “More 
steam!” We take the hint, grope our 
way to the lower deck, and along dark, 
freight-laden passages, pitch the in- 
flammable compound into our already 
corroded stomachs, and our quarters 
into the prospering barkeeper’s drawer. 
There seems no such thing as natural 
repose for the American soul. We pace 
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the deck forward and aft with impatient 
steps. Below is heard the fierce hiss and 
tremendous sigh of steam rushing with 
explosive and terrific power through the 
hidden arteries of iron. Boiler, bolts, 
bars, cranks, and wheels are worked to 
their utmost tension in forcing the steam- 
er’s hull through the waters. Our pad- 
dles tap mockingly, and laugh at the 
resistance of the billows, as they come 
fresh from the Golden Gate. Yet it is 
not half fast enough. We are impatient 
that the Red Rock is so long being ap- 
proached ; when passed, we wish it would 
sooner fade in the distance. 

Space for one’s person now com- 
mences to grow less in the upper cabin. 
The waiters, in some mysterious man- 
ner, suddenly evolve a long dinner table, 
stretching from end to end of the apart- 
ment. Those having state-rooms flee to 
them for shelter. Unfortunate people 


having none are, by degrees, dispos- 


sessed of their chairs. The important 
black waiters commence a system of 
rushing, jostling, toe-treading, and mo- 
mentarily threaten personal collision, 
until the unfortunates lingering in the 
cabin are fought out, conquered, sub- 
dued, and finally driven into a narrow 
reservation on the forward deck. There. 
are no seats. They stand awaiting the 
sound of the dinner-bell. The black 
men, thoroughly masters of the situation, 
occupy much time in arranging the table. 
The tantalizing smell of the viands lin- 
gers in the nostrils of the chairless be- 
ings occupying the reservation forward, 
and arouses them toa hungry and impa- 
tient fury. In secret, the lordly black 
man rejoices at this collective stomachic 
misery. I believe it is his daily bread. 
But his countenance betrays no expres- 
sion of joy or exultation. All over it is 
written the all-absorbing, all-important 
business of dinner-getting. At last the 
bell rings. We rush; we bolt our nt- 
triment, hot and solid. The agony is 
over. 
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Two or three hours having elapsed — 
the rulers of the situation having leis- 
urely supped — we may, at last, again sit. 
We watch and eagerly occupy vacated 
chairs. Benicia, with its little fuss of 
stoppage, loungers, and hacks, is passed. 
In the gathering darkness, the great 
bulk of the Sacramento boat, gleaming 
with fires below, with lights above, and, 
still higher, red and green signal lanterns 
—bearing its hundreds from the North- 
ern Mines, or fresh by railway from the 
East—swells grandly by. The night 
wears on. The San Joaquin is entered. 
The air grows warmer. The hum of the 
musquito—the lively resident of this 
vast marsh of ¢u/e—is heard. The 
cabin grows more and more quiet. That 
poker game at yonder table —a decaying 
relic of former and flusher days, with its 
attendant orders, per waiter from the 
bar, for drinks —at last ceases. At first, 
we sleep in our hard-won chairs, with 
head reclining on the table. Our foot, 
our leg, our arm, enters into a condition 
of prickly numbness. A few reckless 
spirits slide prone upon the floor. We 
despise, at first, such conduct. Then we 
gaze upon them enviously. Upon our 
ears fall their tantalizing snores. We 
become at once sleepily reckless and 
resolute, pull off coat and boots, arrange 
them @ Za pillow, and go under the table. 
So does every body. The thick, sultry 
atmosphere of the cabin trembles with 
snores—snores gruff, snores abrupt, 
snores shrill, snores piping, snores apo- 
plectic, snores asthmatic. By and by 
commence the stoppages, the bell ring- 
ings, the gong soundings, engine signals, 
consequent on the doublings, and turn- 
ings, and twistings of the boat in the 
now crooked and narrow channel of the 
San Joaquin. We hear the brush of the 
tules on the guards. We can feel the 
muffled concussions of the hull against 
the low, muddy bank. And, at last, all 
this ceases; we stop; the droning of 
steam through the escape-pipe is heard, 
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and the boat is tied up at the “ Head'of 
the Slough.” ‘ 
Mounting my pack, I stole from Stock- 
ton in the edge of the evening. A few 
promenaders regarded me with surprise; 
and more than once after I had passed, 
I overheard the remark: “Looks like 
*49.”’ Previously, a few acquaintances— 
their incredulity as to my intention of 
making the trip “across the plains” be- 
ing overcome—suspected me of slight 
tendencies to insanity. It is almost.a 
sin, in these days, for a man to walk 
when he can ride; and, not only to walk, 
but to pack “grub and blankets” on a 
traveled route, is a combination of sin, 
disgrace, and shame. This idea so ex- 
tensively prevails that but comparatively 
few are equal to the exertion of a day’s 
moderate travel. The national leg is 
weak and shrunken, for lack of training. 
I slept in a stubble-field the first night. 
The next, I secured a fresh hay-cock. 


Meals on the first day were cold. There 


was no fuel. On the second, I picked 
up on the wagon-track enough bits of 
board to boil my coffee. I expected heat, 
dust, perspiration, misery, aching limbs, 
and lame back, until I should be “broken 
in.” All this, and even more, were real- 
ized. I sat down to rest under every 
convenient bush or tree, and when they 
gave out, I gnashed my teeth in the sum- 
mer glare of a California sun. I lost the 
road—took that leading to Mariposa, 
when I should have gone toward Sonora 
—and when corrected, blundered across 
the Sonora route into that leading to 
Copperopolis. A rancher, at whose 
house I stopped to fill my canteen, ask- 
ed me if “the small-pox was worse in 
San Francisco.” He saw a victim flee- 
ing from pestilence. 

The main trouble lay in that my hours 
of traveling and domestic economy were 
not properly regulated. Four hours’ 
walking in the early morning with a rest 
in the middle of the day, and three or 
four hours when the afternoon sun has a 
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very decided declination, is far better for 
bodily ease and benefit, than a ceaseless 
all-day plodding, with strength and en- 
durance strained to their utmost. Then 
I had at first no system in managing my 
traveling kitchen. I did not, in cook- 
ing a meal, take out my bags of coffee, 
sugar, bread, salt, pepper, and meat, and 
arrange them in a row near the fire, so 
as readily to find each. I did not, be- 
fore kindling a fire, see that water and 
fuel were on hand in sufficient quantities 
to last, without further trouble as to their 
provision. No. A blaze was started 
with a few twigs; then I would travel 
several hundred yards to fill the camp 
kettle with water; find the fire quite 
burnt out on my return; rekindle it, set 
thereon the coffee-pot; hunt about for 
more fuel; return, warned by a fizz and 
cloud of steam, smoke, and ashes; find the 
coffee-pot upset: hence, swearing; in- 
ternal and external, general and extreme 
irritation, which, just before a meal, is 
conducive to very imperfect action of the 
digestive organs. And when I sat down 
to my coffee and broiled meat, there was 
no arrangement of blanket to sit down 
upon. Food swallowed in an uncom- 
fortable position loses half its savor. 
That effected, and the meal commenced, 
bread was wanting. Rummage the knap- 
sack. No sugar in the coffee. Another 
interruption, and rummaging of knap- 
sack. A little salt. Another rummag- 
ing. All these interruptions interfere 
greatly with the comfort of eating. Be- 
sides, my larder for such a trip had been 
too extensively planned. I had erred in 
imagining that the pleasure of appetite 
in this out-of-door life depended so much 
on a variety of viands. I would have 
broiled steak, bread and butter, stewed 
apple, and canned tomato, at the same 
meal. But the weight—the dreadful 
weight—of all this, was grievous to be 
borne, with the thermometer at ninety- 
five degrees, no shade, water of disgust 
ing warmness, and legs comparatively un- 
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used to exercise. The trouble of cook- 
ing robbed the eating of all its pleasure. 
Better is a cup of coffee and a crust of 
bread by a little fire on the plains, than 
turkey and cranberry sauce, if that tur- 
key and cranberry sauce must be pre- 
pared when every step costs a grunt, 
and the backbone, bent over the smoky 
evening camp-fire, feels as if a ramrod 
was run through it. 

Every body in “’49,” on their way to 
the Southern Mines, packed their blank- 
ets at least once across the plains. And 
nearly every one having such experi- 
ence remembers it with a savage growl 
for its apparently interminable length, 
its heat, and those warm, muddy drinks 
of water found only at long intervals in 
the deeper depressions of the sloughs. 
Yet [ like these plains. I like them for 
their ever blowing breeze—the same 
raw sea-breeze of San Francisco, warm- 
ed and softened by its passage over the 
country. I love them as surveyed in 
the gray of the morning from the sum- 
mit of the higher rolls, as billow after 
billow of land, yellowed by the sum- 
mer’s sun, stretches north and south, 
far as one may see, walled on the east 
by the Coast Range, while there shoots 
up in the west, a hundred miles away, 
those sharp, white triangles —the snow- 
clad summit peaks of the Sierras. I 
love them at evening, when the sun— 
his long day’s work nearly completed — 
descends into that line of haze border- 
ing the western horizon, and exchanges 
his noonday suit of dazzling, scorching 
brilliancy for an evening dress of yellow, 
unburnished gold, while your shadow 
stalks along after you in grotesque and 
unearthly length; and that bullet-head- 
ed, burrowing owl, from his hillock by the 
road-side, stupidly gazes and blinks at 
you with his great eyes, his head turn- 
ing as on a pivot as you pass, until, 
giving a weird screech, he tips over into 
his hole along with his companions, the 
ground-squirrel and rattlesnake. 
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So, passing from plain to gently in- 
clining, wooded hills, from them to steep- 
er ascents, clothed with the dark-green 
chaparral, | came at last to the mount- 
ains bordering the Tuolumne. I pitch- 
ed my camp one evening, overlooking 
Hawkins’ Bar and a long stretch of the 
river below. 

In “’49,” Hawkins’ Bar was “a 
place.” It was a sort of central dépét 
for the Southern Mines. Hither, first 
came the newly arrived immigrant from 
the Eastern States. He found at Hawk- 
ins’ Bar rich diggings, but he found 
them all taken up. From the top of 
this hill, catching his first view of the 
Tuolumne, he beheld its banks lined 
with men, shaking cradles, turning over 
big bowlders, and toiling with pick, pan, 
and shovel. The united crash of peb- 
bles on hundreds of quickly agitated 
rocker sieves, sounded in his ear like 
the roar of a cotton fgctory. Far be- 
low, was the straggling, irregular camp 
of tents, and canvas, log, and brush 
houses. Among them, like ants, crept 
the black dots of men. Blanket-bear- 
ing travelers were continually coming — 
hopeful, expectant, and wondering, like 
himself, or wearily toiling up the hill, 
either going back to Stockton, or off in 
search of new diggings. For there were 
discouragements, and curses, and re- 
vilings of the country, then. Long files 
of pack-mules were coming in, laden 
with flour, pork, shovels, and whisky. 
Up and down the river, as far as he 
could see, were still men and their 
roughly built log, brush, and canvas 
houses. Or, a few years later—mining 
being then conducted in a more exten- 
sive and systematic manner—he might 
have seen the river’s rocky bed laid bare 
on riffle, bar, and cafion. Water-wheels 
were revolving and flashing in the morn- 
ing sun, while through long lines of clean, 
white pine fluming flowed the reduced 
volume of the Tuolumne. There was 
the clank of machinery working by day 
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and night the never tiring pumps; men 
were rolling up in barrows from those 
deep, wet holes the rich gray gravel 
snatched from the grasp of the river— 
its volume reduced and power weakened 
by the torrid heats of August. And 
when he went down into “camp,” he 
found men bearing home from~ work 
their pans, the bottoms covered with 
golden scales —their rich, heavy, yellow 
metal standing out in strong and tanta- 
lizing relief against the bright tin bot- 
toms. Within walls of illuminated can- 
vas, shining out in the darkness of the 
night like blotches of smothered fire, 
there was rough and disgusting revelry, 
and gambling by wild and senseless 
miners, and gambling by cool, careful, 
and desperate vultures, graduates of the 
boats ploughing the broad and muddy 
Mississippi. There were a few gayly, 


lightly dressed women; and oaths, laugh- 
ter, drunkenness, and little holes through 


canvas made by flying pistol bullets, 
and shots and bullets already flying ; and 
a crowd without the door of the tent, 
bending over, jostling each other, and 
almost trampling on a prostrate, speech- 
less body, whose white shirt-bosom was 
splashed and soaked with something 
black, which a sudden glare of light 
shews to be warm, flowing blood. 

The river still flowed on and fretted 
over rock and riffle. The everlasting 
hills—their dark-green sides of chapar- 
ral wrought almost to blackness in their 
evening shadow—looked down upon it 
as they have looked for centuries. But 
men, tents, labor, revelry, and murder ; 
the arriving and departing travelers and 
the strings of mules; the long array 
of wheels, pumps, and flumes winding 
with the river’s course —all have gone. 
Through the still, soft evening air, laden 
- with the balsamic odor of dried herbage, 
comes no sound save the eternal roar of 
the river, as it was heard ere men vexed 
and tortured its channel. 

Two unoccupied, rotting cabins are all 
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that remain of the once famous Bar; 
there are trenches, furrows, deep pits, 
and tunnel mouths in the face of the red 
banks ; raceways cut in the solid ledge, 
now forever useless; great piles of dirt 
and bowlders, already overgrown with 
weeds and bushes; around are seen the 
rough stone, mud-plastered chimneys of 
former cabins; the gaping fire-place, 
black with the smoke of its last back- 
log ; the home-made wire pot-hooks still 
hanging. Among the tall, rank weeds 
you kick up old tin-pots, old shoes, 
pieces of earthenware, and other débris 
of civilization; you stumble over long 
disused home-made chairs and benches, 
broken cots, fallen shelves, and shatter- 
ed tables. The gold has been quite all 
dug out, melted, coined, spent and re- 
spent; the diggers long since went away; 
they are either home, “up north” at 
Cariboo, “down south” in Arizona, or 
in the recesses of the Rocky Mountains ; 
they are dead, diseased, dissipated. A 
few have permanently remained. They 
lie on the hill-side yonder. 

On Hawkins’ Bar hill that night I 
crept into my blankets, and in a very 
few minutes crept rapidly out again. In 
the interior of California, the sluggard 
has not to go to the ant; the ant comes 
to the sluggard. I had camped near the 
residence of a colony of these industri- 
ous and overpraised insects. An ex- 
ploring party had entered my blankets, 
and when I would compose my limbs to 
rest, they explored me—crawled over 
me, and bit my body. 

The ant is one of the nuisances of the 
interior. They live in holes, the full 
depth of which no man has ever probed. 
People imprudently building their houses 
near these holes, suffer an incessant in- 
vasion of ants. Vainly, do they pour 
down hot water and scald them by myr- 
iads. Vainly, do they seek to dig them 
up. Ants evercome. There may bea 
partial stoppage, but more ants seem 
evolved from the bowels of the earth. 
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Day after day, they march on and in 
your house; death has no terrors for 
them, and despairing housekeepers lose 
at last all faith in the efficacy of their 
destruction. 

I was obliged to move camp after dark, 
and trust to chance for finding a location 
free from ants. I bore away a colony in 
my blankets and clothes. They were 
gradually killed off during the night, 
while groping dismally about various 
portions of my person. After being 
killed, they pass about half an hour in 
sending forth a strong and disagreeable 
smell. Then the ant’s mission seems 
accomplished. 

Occasionally, a spiteful scorpion will, 
half a dozen times during a second, stab 
you with what seems a red-hot barb, and 
cause you to emerge from your blankets 
faster than the ant. Fortunately, they 
are not so plentiful. The yellow-jacket 


stings at dinner, while disputing with 
you the possession of your steak. He 


stings as well as the wasp... Musquitoes 
swarm just after sundown. Fleas be- 
come chronic traveling companions. 
These are the little crosses of a life un- 
der the sun and stars. 

I traveled down the river toward a 
certain Bar, where I expected to find 
some of the “boys.” All along were 
marks of decay, desolation, and loneli- 
ness. In many places, the trail had heen 
washed away by the great freshet of 
“61.” Faint foot-marks only were vis- 
ible on the rough, jagged surface of the 
bare ledge. It was, also, thickly over- 
grown; and I forced my passage through 
the heavy, fragrant, white clusters of the 
buckeye blossom. Where once stood 
Swett’s Bar—a lively camp of the flush 
times — was a great bank of fine, white 
sand, and on this an enormous heap of 
drift-wood. Not a house, not a chimney, 
not a vestige of man’s occupancy in 
former days, was visible. Well had the 
Tuolumne, calling to its aid the mount- 
ain snows, performed its work of oblit- 
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eration. But for a few scars on the red 
hill-sides, from whence dirt had been 
taken to fill in dams, fast growing over 
with weeds, the landscape seemed as 
when the first excited gold-seeker viewed 
it from the top of yonder hill. 

I found the few remaining “boys” at 
Indian Bar. These “boys” came out in 
“49,” and, for the most part, have been 
resident on this very Bar ever since. 
Some had, for a season, left for Cariboo, 
Washoe, or the scene of some new min- 
ing excitement; yet, invariably did they 
return to the old spot. True, it was 
quite worked out; but they liked it for 
the good old wicked, free-and-easy, flush 
times’ sake. It was free, too, from the 
harsh, changeable climate of Nevada, or 
the excessive cold of Cariboo. Its min- 
ing history was rich in gold and vicissi- 
tude. In early years, the “Point” had 
been worked, and paid well. At last it 
was worked away back into the mountain, 
and worked out, leaving only on the 
bare ledge great heaps of cobble-stones. 
Back, a hundred feet in height, rose a 
bank of unprofitable red dirt. The 
“Point” miners left, after selling the 
remains of their claim to Chinamen ; yet 
they left the richest of that claim behind 
them. Finally, the “Point” diggings 
became unprofitable, even to the China- 
men. Indian Bar went down. Years 
after, some of the “boys” were working 
on the bank for “grub and whisky.” 
Thirty feet above the level of the Tuo- 
lumne, they found a thin streak of river- 
washed gravel, prospecting a few cents 
to the pan. Following it in farther, it 
prospected a “bit;” then two, three, and 
four “bits;” then as many dollars— 
“ledge blue and pitching backward.” 
The astounding truth was revealed: it 
was a back channel of some distant era, 
rich in gold! Indian Barcame up. Once 
more the “boys” realized “’49.” They 
were rich. Old Jones sold out for eight 
thousand dollars—went home—in six 
months came back “broke,” and went 
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once more to work with his cradle, 
“rocking” a dollar per day from the 
tailings of his former rich claim, now 
realizing for its proprietor thousands 
weekly. “Scotty,” another proprietor, 
went mad with delirium tremens, and, 
with the devils after him, ran, a madman, 
over the chaparra/ hills, pursued, like a 
wild beast, by horsemen, until he dropped 
dead. The remainder freed themselves 
from their money as fast as it came out, 
without killing themselves. The back 
channel finally came into possession of 
sober, hard-working men, who worked it 
out. All of it now left is a great gap in 
the foot of the mountain, and a vast de- 
posit of cobble-stones. Again, Indian 
Bar went down. A few of the “boys” 
only were left, delving in a few over- 
looked spots for “grub and whisky.” 
Then came the copper excitement. 
Some Chinamen, working hard by, found 
in the ledge a deposit of glistening, yel- 
low ore. They brought it to the store- 
keeper: “Was it gold, John?” -A wan- 
dering copper prospector came along one 
evening. He saw the lumps of pure 
sulphuret. He said no word to any one; 
ascertained from whence it was taken; 
and shortly the whole country blazed 
with the elaborate notices of the “San 
Francisco,” “ North Star,” “Old Do- 
minion,” “ Young America,” “Stars and 
Stripes” Copper Companies, claiming 
“this ground, with all its dips, spurs, 
angles, side and cross veins.” The 
“boys” woke up to find the very ledges 
under their cabins teeming with copper 
ore—and claimed. They awoke the 
“day after the fair,” and posted a few 
feeble and grammar-defying notices, 
claiming copper veins on the more re- 
mote hill-sides. What next? Agents 
came from “below” in business suits 
and white linen, horses and buggies; 
scientific men, who talked oxydes, car- 
bonates, gangue, rock, sulphates, and 
phosphates ; superintendents, plucked 
direct from behind counters and count- 
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ing-rooms, who knew more about min- 
ing than the oldest man in the mines, 
Towns were laid out, ferry privileges 
claimed, drifts were run, shafts were 
sunk. Blasts boomed among the sol- 
emn hills, drill and hammer tinkled, men 
fell down shafts and were blown up 
again. Every body was rich—in pros- 
pective. To-day the tunnels and shafts 
still remain, but the windlasses are rot- 
ting, the dirt-buckets falling to pieces, 
the towns unbuilt, the air unvexed by 
explosions ; the maimed, powder-black- 
ened, blown-up men are resting on the 
seared, yellow hill-side; and the “sec- 
ond Copperopolis” is extinct. Indian 
Bar went down. It has never come up 
again. The “boys” still remain. 

Some of these boys were now gray and 
grizzled. In their cabins I found the in- 
evitable sack of flour, of potatoes, the 
hanging piece of pork, the little, rough 
table with its scanty array of crockery, 
the blanket spread out, the India-rubber 
and leather boots, the canvas mud-stain- 
ed mining clothes, the cracked and bat- 
tered stove, the walls plastered with 
prints from pictorials, whereon, year af- 
ter year, Federals and Confederates stand 
in unchanging hostile attitude—loading, 
firing, and charging, while heroic Gen- 
erals still command—veiled in a sort of 
dirty obscurity, the accumulation of years 
of smoke, dust, and flies. Outside, we 
have the rheumatic dog, doubly dear to 
the “boys” by reason of the memory of 
his former master, long ago drowned 
on yonder foaming riffle; a few bold 
and intrusive hens, constantly making 
forays, inside the cabin, after the table 
crumbs ; and, perhaps, the little garden 
inclosure of old sluice-lumber, growing 
potatoes, onions, and radishes. 

The boys still hung their hopes on 
some rich and unworked spot in the 
river-bed. Year before last they “got 
in,” but the river rose just as they had 
taken out enough to pay expenses. Last 
year they had barely “got in” ere the 
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river came down, and they took out— 
nothing. This year they will “play for 
a home stake.” “No whisky or poker 
games this season, sir.” 

So, in the long twilight—the supper 
cooked and eaten—did the boys talk 
over their pipes and tobacco. Then, af- 
ter the inevitable fashion, they recited 
the golden glories of “’49:” Down 
there, by that jutting mass of rocks, Sam 
Holden took out his pound per day. 
Had a barrel of brandy always on tap in 
his tent. Pete Wilkins was found mur- 
dered in his cabin in yonder gulch. He 
was known to have buried a pickle jar- 
ful of dust somewhere on the hill-side 
yonder, a few days before. And, how 
we did make money, and gamble, and 
drink, and shoot, then! 

That was twenty years ago. Twenty 
years! And these men talk of going 
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home, East, just as they talked five years 
ago; yes, and ten years ago. They 
hardly realize that for them, in their 
long-forsaken native towns and villages 
in the States, there is no home; that 
faces, to their mental vision, fresh and 
blooming, are seamed and wrinkled as 
their own ; that in their birth-places they 
would be as strangers in a strange land. 

Here is their real home. Here, where 
the dashing river sings the same evening 
lullaby as it sang ere robbed of its treas- 
ure: here, where the air is so soft and 
balmy; where the rude changes of the 
Northern clime are unknown; where, 
with the least caress, the generous earth 
pours forth vegetables, fruit, milk, and 
wine in profusion; where, still, metallic 
treasure lies locked in the hills, to be 
revealed by time and accident. This is 
their home ; but they know it not. 
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HAT causes have produced that 

failure from the ideal public 
school which we pointed out in our 
first paper? If we look around us, we 
shall find ourselves lost upon a sea of 
causes; and if we endeavor to seek 
out all its currents, and soundings, and 
tides, we shall find ourselves search- 
ing among the hidden springs of our 
being, and dealing with some of the 
subtlest phenomena of mental, moral, 
and political science. 

It is quite impossible here to eluci- 
date that upon which folios should be 
written; neither would it be altogether 
entertaining, for many of the obstacles 
with which the system has had to con- 
tend have been so often presented, that 
we are not altogether unfamiliar with 
them. I repeat, the obstacles are many 


—their name is Legion—and we may 
not hope to live to see the day when 
they shall all be overcome; yet we may 
do much to mitigate their effects. 
Foremost among them, undoubtedly, 
is the order of Nature, which decrees 
that man shall provide for his wants in 
the order of food, clothing, shelter, and, 
lastly, intellectual culture. Physical ne- 
cessities must first be met; and these, 
coupled with the mercenary spirit which 
they invariably beget, cause an irregular 
attendance—which is to the school, what 
disobedience and desertion are to the 
army. Absenteeism—which includes 
tardiness —is a fearful brake upon the 
wheels of Education. For this there are 
two prime causes: cupidity and apathy. 
It is very convenient to have Susan 
wash the dishes, Mary tend the baby, 
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John saw the wood, and Sammy run 
of errands. It is equally convenient to 
loan out one’s children to Neighbor A 
or Neighbor B for a day, a week, or a 
month, for the pittance which will buy a 
calico dress or a pair of shoes. It is 
convenient, but it is disastrous—to what 
extent no one but the practical educator 
does or can know; and this state of 
things will continue so long as the al- 
mighty Dime is more esteemed than 
intellectual culture —unless, perchance, 
the strong arm of the law should inter- 
vene, and secure to every child its natu- 
ral rights. I know a father, dwelling in 
a snug little cottage home, who boasts 
that he built it all by lamp-light, and 
without interfering with his daily labor. 
It was my misfortune to teach his sons— 
boys of full average ability—yet, time 
and again they were outstripped by their 
classmates, and they fell back into a 
lower class, each time becoming more 
and more disheartened. Why was this? 
Because in the early evening, when they 
should have been reviewing the lessons 
of the day, or conning the tasks of the 
morrow ; and in the later evening, when 
they should have been refreshing them- 
selves with “tired Nature’s sweet re- 
storer,” one must hold the light, and the 
other assist at the harder labor. Scarce 
a day passed that one or both were not 
tardy; requests often came, asking for 
dismissal one or two hours before the 
regular time for closing; and every 
change of weather was seized upon as 
an excuse for keeping the boys at home, 
because, forsooth, it incurred an expos- 
ure to health which must not be braved. 
While they were yet boys, one secured 
a position in an Express office, and one 
as errand boy in a store. Their em- 
ployers assured me that they were al- 
ways punctual, in sunshine and storm, 
never tardy, and never requesting leave 
of absence. A few paltry dollars were 
more potent than was the intellectual 
welfare of those boys. Neither is this 


an isolated case: its parallel may be 
found in every neighborhood owning al- 
legiance to the American Flag. 

The facilities afforded the young for 
going into business are a great temp- 
tation: they are peculiar to America. 
Youth readily catches the spirit of the 
age, as it is ever under its influence; 
childhood is rapidly becoming obliter- 
ated, and the youths who should be 
boys are rapidly sharpened into imper- 
fect men. 

The extent to which this evil of ab- 
senteeism prevails has been shown ina 
preceding paper. How great that evil I 
need not say ; the absentee not only loses 
his time when absent, but fails to improve 
it when present. Irregularity causes a 
distaste for study, and begets idleness. 
It is unnecessary to show in what a mul- 
titude of ways, and how effectually, it 
cripples the best efforts put forth by the 
friends of the public school. It is known, 
yet not fully realized, nor can be, except 
by actual experience in the school-room. 

Not less potent than cupidity is apathy, 
which by some has been styled igno- 
rance, and which without doubt arises 
from ignorance. It is, indeed, a wonder 
of wonders that in the midst of “so in- 
telligent a people an institution so com- 
pletely under their control should be so 
lifeless, so little in earnest ; should have 
so little discrimination in regard to what 
is taught, or the manner in which it is 
done.” In certain localities, and at cer- 
tain times, those who see the schools at 
a distance see a great deal of show and 
bustle, caused by certain persons, and 
for specific ends, and they naturally con- 
clude that where there is so much show 
there is some substance — that all is well. 
There is, however, a surer index of the 
interest taken: the number of visits 
made by parents and school officers. 
If we employ a man to erect a corn-crib, 
or transplant cabbages—even though 
we employ a master carpenter, or an ex- 
perienced gardener—we subject him to 
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a careful supervision; yet, how few of 
us darken the school-house door? Are, 
then, corn-cobs and cabbage heads ob- 
jects of more solicitude than our boys 
and girls ? 

A vast weight of responsibility rests 
upon a cowardly and venal press, which 
is ever ready to please and gratify the 
public taste. It should not, however, 
be too severely censured. We ask for 
flattery, pay for it, and, as a matter of 
course, receive it. It is, perhaps, ques- 
tionable if we would receive any thing 
else; but if the press labored with 
equal diligence to show every circum- 
stance in its unfavorable as well as its 
more pleasing bearings; did it discuss 
educational matters and statistics pro 
and con, the system would now be far 
in advance of its present status. Such, 
however, would not be pleasing to the 
self-satisfied spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is much more gratifying to sit 
down and read that the public schools 
have increased in numbers, in attend- 
ance, in expenses, and in e¢ ceferas, dur- 
_ ing a given time, twenty per cent., espe- 
cially if no mention is made of the fact 
that the population has increased in 
wealth, numbers, and ef ceteras, during 
the same time, twenty-five per cent. 

Similar to this is the adulation be- 
stowed upon us by politicians and their 
parasites. Because the degree of suc- 
cess which a republican government 
attains is intimately connected with the 
intelligence of its people, and from a 
concatenation of circumstances the intel- 
ligence of the American people is sup- 
posed to have been derived from the 
public schools, they tell us that the suc- 
cess of our system of education is mirac- 
ulous; that the educational millennium 
is rapidly approaching, and, indeed, so 
far as we are concerned, has already 
come. 

Thus, from having been constantly 
presented to us only in a favorable light, 
and never having had its errors suffi- 
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ciently exposed, we have been unable to 
correct its evils because unknown. “We 
have thought no evil where no evil 
seemed.” 

Another cause of no little weight is 
the withdrawal of capital and influence, 
that it may be bestowed upon private 
institutions. The injury which it does 
has ever been undervalued. We must 
remember that a bastard aristocracy — 
which, in a republic, must ever abound 
—is always ready and anxious to pur- 
chase capacities for its children. The 
sums so expended seriously cripple the 
public school. It is well ascertained 
that private educational expenses nearly 
equal public school expenditures in the 
Northern and Eastern States, where the 
public system is most flourishing ; while, 
in the ten States in which there is no 
system of public education worthy the 
name, private expenses are greatly in 
excess. If the two could have been 
united, we might have been benefited in 
either of two ways: with salaries one 
hundred per cent. higher, teachers one 
hundred per cent. better might have 
been obtained ; or with the present corps, 
schools could have been maintained 
twice as long. In either case, it is but 
fair to presume that their efficiency 
would have been more than doubled. 

It is not, however, the loss of the dol- 
lars that we most deplore. It is the loss 
of influence. “It sometimes happens 
that nearly all the influential men in a 
community become so interested in a 
private school, either as kin patrons or 
marketers, that the public school seems 
to be nearly forgotten.” 

Another source of incalculable mis- 
chief, is that pernicious habit which we 
all possess, be we parents or be we 
teachers, of discussing the merits, or, 
more properly, the demerits, of teachers, 
in the presence of their pupils. Every 
word of disparagement, whether it be 
true or whether it be false, lessens the 
respect entertained by the pupil for his 
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instructor; and when that respect is 
even slightly impaired, the teacher’s 
power for accomplishing good is greatly 
diminished. It is related of the cele- 
brated Dr. Busby, at one time the most 
renowned instructor living, that while 
showing the King through the different 
apartments of his school, he retained the 
while his hat upon his head—a mark 
of grave disrespect to royalty. In re- 
sponse to a remonstrance, he declared: 
“T could not rule my boys a week, did 
they know there was a greater man in 
England than I.” There is much of 
truth in the remark, and yet it is safe to 
assert that there is not a school-child in 
America, of three years’ experience, who 
has not heard, times oft repeated, words 
of disparagement that must inevitably 
have weakened his confidence in that 
teacher. The teacher’s object and aim 
are, to lead. Is it the nature of Young 
America to follow those whom it has 
It is well 


been taught to despise? 
enough to remember that teachers are 
made of no better material than poor 
humanity; what wonder if they should 
commit some errors!—yet, who of us 


shall cast the first stone? When shall 
we learn to profit by our experience? 
Among other causes, stand promi- 
nently forth the materialistic spirit of 
the age; the increasing disrespect of 
Young America for law, wisdom, and 
age; and lack of parental discipline. 
However much harm the rod may have 
wrought in school, moral suasion has 
done much more. When human nature 
becomes perfect, and grown men and 
grown women need no longer be held in 
check by the law, when every penal stat- 
ute can be blotted from our legislative 
record, and every child is as good and as 
lovable as doting parents believe, then, 
and not till then, may we insist, without 
injury, that “discipline shall be enforced 
and good order secured solely by the 
power of love.” And before the degree 
of severity is fixed, we must fix the de- 
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gree of obstinacy of which each child 
may be guilty—than which nothing can 
be more absurd. Until then, every re- 
striction placed upon the teacher is a 
license bestowed upon each of his pu- 
pils. 

There may yet come a time when 
schools may be thus governed; but we 
see no signs of its approach. The per- 
sistence with which the right of force 
is denied, has been, still is, and for a 
time will continue to be one of ¢Ae causes 
of the inefficiency of the system. It is 
amusing to sit down and read the re- 
marks of superintendents and teachers, 
who, whatever they may believe, feel it 
their duty to toady to a false public sen- 
timent. Let us hope that in this direc- 
tion sentiment has reached an extreme. 
Already, unmistakable signs of a reac- 
tion are visible ; and the child may even 
now be standing in pinafore at his teach- 
er’s knee, who shall live to regret that 
sentiment is approaching an opposite 
extreme. So far, however, as we are 
concerned, the evil is accomplished, and 
it is irreparable. 

Parental discipline! What a curious 
combination of ideas the words suggest! 
—contempt, pity, and sorrow, strangely 
commingled with the ludicrous. Some 
one has truthfully said—but with what 
biting sarcasm !—“ Obedient parents 
are to be met with every day; but this is 
not the age of obedient children.” ‘“ Do 
you see that child?” said a French 
courtier to his friend; “that child rules 
the realm.” “How so?” asked his 
friend. ‘That child rules his mother; 
his mother governs his father; and his 
father is nominally King of France!” 
was the reply. So many a child of to- 
day rules the public school through his 
mother, who governs his father, who 
rules the teacher, who nominally governs 
the school. Says one writer, “ Parental 
authority will soon be reckoned among 
the lost virtues.” 

The regal revenues belonging to the 
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school fund of several States, owing to 
their disposition and management, have 
thus far proved a greater curse than 
blessing. Those States which possess 
the largest school funds have not yet 
excelled those nearly or quite destitute 

of such fund. Strange as it may seem, 

it is not only true, but the sudden acqui- 

sition of a large State fund has actually 

retrograded the public schools. It has 

done this by paralyzing local effort, and 

destroying the interest which was natu- 

rally awakened by the very efforts neces- 

sary to keep them in operation. People 

do not take that interest in what comes 

to them without effort, that they do in 

the creature of their own hands. The 

bad effects of thus maintaining schools 
by the State, without any means of com- 
pulsory attendance, has been ably shown 
by the commissioners and superintend- 
ents of Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and by the various legis- 
lative committees on education in these 
and various other States. 

Defective supervision is another cause 
of failure. Indeed, but few schools can 
be said to have a kindly supervision ; the 
only scrutiny to which they are subject- 
ed being that of disaffected parents, 
whose whole aim is to warp public prej- 
udice against the teacher. It matters 
not how old or how young, how compe- 
tent or otherwise, the teacher may be: 
he is sent to the school-house to “go it 
alone ;” and so long as he is careful not 
to clash with the wishes of his pupils, so 
long will he remain in quiet and undis- 
turbed possession of his little realm. 
But let him, out of school- hours —as a 
means of recreation— pile cord - wood, 
dig potatoes, or milk the cows, and how 
carefully is he supervised. This neglect 
might answer, were it not that human 
nature is weak. However conscientious 
a man may be, there are times when he 
will take advantage of such laxness, and 
shirk his labors. If he is governed by 
no motives of high principle and honor 
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—and many, alas! are not—then will he 
continually take advantage of it, to the 
great detriment of the school. 

The indiscriminate habit of paying the 
same salaries to teachers of large or 
small experience should not be over- 
looked. Now, in most places, the 
merest tyro commands as high a salary 
as the oldest veteran could command in 
the same place. What must be the ef- 
fect in a profession, whose members are 
thus cut off from all hope of advance- 
ment? 

Perils of character constitute a cause 
of failure; and it is a cause which has, 
in the main, been overlooked. It keeps 
away from the teachers’ ranks some of 
the ablest talent of our day, and removes 
some which has already entered. It mat- 
ters not with how much care the instruct- 
or may watch over himself, gradually, 
and almost, if not quite imperceptibly, 
he begins to travel in the same mental 
round; he falls into ruts which yearly 
increase in their proportions; and he 
has flanges upon his mental wheels which 
will fit but one gauge. His life is spent 
in having his own way, and every fault 
of his disposition is in danger of run- 
ning to excess—whether it be indolence, 
imperiousness, or petulance — faults 
which would be daily snubbed and 
checked in daily intercourse with men. 
And proud men—men of intellect and 
culture—love to mingle and struggle with 
their equals, and dislike a continual com- 
bat with immaturity. A distinguished 
lawyer once remarked that he loved 
teaching, fitted himself for a teacher, 
and followed teaching for ten years ; and 
then abandoned it, because it did not 
cultivate and expand the powers of the 
mind, but rather contracted them, not- 
withstanding his utmost efforts to the 
contrary. Such results drive the best 
men away, and ruin the best who re- 

main. 

But, says one, nothing has been said 
about the main cause of poor schools, 
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and that is—poor teachers. “As is the 
teacher so is the school,” is an old saw; 
or, in the language of Guizot, “It is the 
teacher that makes the school.” Say it 
as we will, it is but one of the changes 
rung upon “like priest like people.” But 
is it true? I am willing to concede it. 
I believe that it is, both lamentably and 
gloriously true—lamentably so, when 
we remember how many are storing up 
wrath against a day of wrath; and glo- 
riously so, when we remember that, by 
taking advantage of this peculiarity, we 
can bring our schools up to any required 
standard. It is, moreover, but the sec- 
ond premise of a syllogistic conclusion, 
the first of which is, “ As are the parents, 
so is the teacher ;” and, ergo, irresistibly 
comes the conclusion, As are the par- 
ents, so is the school. This every one 
knows to be true: in every instance in 
which the teacher does not coincide in 
his views with his employers, he must 
either bend or break. In either case the 
result is the same. Bearing in mind, 
then, that employers are primarily to 
blame, let us see how serious an evil is 
here presented. 

There are conceited charlatans in ev- 
ery trade and profession; in none are 
they more numerous than in pedagogics, 
because no_other profession offers great- 
er facilities for their entrance. These 
have discovered more than a score of 
“royal roads to learning!” and when it 
has been found that these were not such 
royal roads to learning, after all, the re- 
action has been great—quackery ex- 
posed, and the whole system suffered in 
consequence. 

There is also a class of persons who 
follow teaching, or, rather, whom teach- 
ing follows, who are worn-out old hacks 
in every other trade and profession, and, 
having reached the winter of life, and 
succeeded in nothing, are now employed 
by the very men who tell us that public 
schools can never amount to any thing 
with such poor teachers as we get. 
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But pedagogic mountebanks aside, it 
is not to be denied that all of our teach- 
ers learn their profession after entering 
it. This is good economy for the teach- 
er, but bad policy for the pupil, and poor 
economy for the State. This would not 
be so serious an evil as it is, if when the 
profession is once learned it was followed 
for life ; but statistics show that but little, 
if any, more than one-half of our teach- 
ers each year ever had any previous ex- 
perience. The people want cheap teach- 
ers; and cheapness can only be obtained 
among youth and inexperience. This 
has led to the employment of an army 
of young women —a feature from which 
some have argued would arise great good 
to the public school. Whatever it may 
do in the future, it can not be denied that 
in the past it has wrought great injury. 
Male labor, in point of cheapness, can 
not compete with female; and when a 
branch of business arises in which fe- 
male talent becomes generally employ- 
ed, we need not expect there to find a 
great amount of male talent, except of a 
low order. This is no disparagement to 
either sex. The fewness of the callings 
which women are allowed to enter, pro- 
duces a surplus of supply over demand. 
To man, every calling, except that of 
wet-nurse, is open, and in these the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. It is in con- 
sequence of this that women do not re- 
ceive men’s wages for performing men’s 
work; it is for this reason that male tal- 
ent can not compete with that of females 
in the public school. I would not assert 
that men make better teachers than 
women, nor that they possess any pe- 
culiarly superior qualifications for such 
an office. That either sex possesses any 
particular qualifications over the other I 
do not believe. If God ordained any 
thing, he ordained that each should bear 
an equal share in the training of youth. 
The objection, then, is this: A girl of 
fourteen or fifteen is considered old 
enough to be intrusted with a school. 
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Very few would be willing to admit that 
such a child was- competent to take 
charge of a family of children; time 
passes, and our young miss is both old 
enough to teach, and marriageable. Does 
she continue to teach? No; the school- 
room has lost its charms for her; she 
has a home of her own, and in the 
school-room we find another child teach- 
er earning board and clothes. 

To sum it up in a few words, our 
teachers return value received. In this, 
as in every thing else, we get what we 
payfor. It is rarely that we find charges 
of great wrong sustained against teach- 
ers of a high order. It is not alone 
better teachers that are wanted, but 
better employers, also. 

To atone for the want of culture in 
teachers, great pains have been taken to 
improve our school-books, and _ bring 
them as near as possible to perfection. 
Doubtless, some good has been accom- 
plished; nevertheless, we must look to 
it as one of the causes of failure. Text- 
books are even now very imperfect 
things, authors and publishers to the 
contrary, notwithstanding ; yet they have 
become the real teachers, introducing 
dullness and monotony into the school- 
room. Added to this, they facilitate the 
introduction of pretenders and quacks 
into the pedagogic chair. Then, the 
facility with which one author is dis- 
carded and another adopted — involving 
with each change a waste of thousands 
of dollars—naturally begets contempt 
and want of confidence. 
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Of the many remaining causes which 
might be cited, there is one which stands 
second to none. It is this: their ca- 
pacity is not appreciated. The public is 
not yet aware of the vast influence which 
they already exert, and of the much 
greater which they may easily be made 
to do. It is only a few who have discov- 
ered that “what you would have appear 
in your Government and country, you 
must put into your public schools.” 
Why its capacity is undervalued, it would 
be hard to say, unless society has a‘dim 
perception that they have not been ac- 
complishing as much as they ought, and 
has, therefore, jumped to the conclusion 
that they could not perform that which 
every educator knows they may. 

These causes may be summed up in 
a few words: Everything connected 
with the system is devoid of respecta- 
bility; the teachers unskillful, undigni- 
fied, inexperienced; the school-houses 
insignificant, inconvenient, repulsive ; 
its patrons captious, penurious, indiffer- 
ent. 

Are we not forced to the conclusion 
that popular education, considered as a 
system, is inefficient; that there is no 
power to execute it; that it does not 
train the people in the knowledge of 
their social and civil rights and duties? 
Are any measures in progress to cor- 
rect these evils ?>—is a question of deep 
interest. Whether there is patriotism 
and efficiency enough in our country 
to do so, is a matter of painful uncer- 
tainty. 
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66 OULD you like to hear why 
W I never married Charley?” 

“Of all things!” we cried. “I sup- 
pose you know we all thought at one 
time you were going to marry him?” 

“Yes; and I thought so, too. He 
had, in fact, asked me to be his wife, 
and I had said, ‘I will tell you, Charley, 
whether it is Yes, or No, when I meet 
you at singing-school, next week ;’ but, 
in my own mind, I was already resolved 
that it should be ‘ Yes.’” 

Mrs. Gilbraithe paused for a moment 
at this point; and, having rapidly wound 
and unwound the yarn of her knitting- 
ball, said abruptly: “I didn’t go to the 
singing-school that night, and I never 
saw Charley a/one, after he asked me to 
marry him.” 

“How strange!” we all exclaimed; 
“what could have happened ?” 

“This is what happened,” said Mrs. 
Gilbraithe—“ but it is rather a long sto- 
ry, and withal, has a ghost in it” — 

There was a general cry of “ No mat- 
ter; tell it, anyhow!” and Mrs. Gil- 
braithe wound up her yarn, once for all, 
stuck the knitting-needles through the 
ball energetically, and began, as follows: 


We were farming folks, as you all 
know, and used to helping our father out 
of doors, we girls, (that is, upon a pinch) 
as well as our mother, in-doors ; and it is 
now more than twenty years since, at 
the close of a rough March day, my sis- 
ter Rose and I were left alone in the 
woods to tend the sugar-kettles. Used 
to the fields and the woodlands from 
childhood, in sound health, and with 
courage and spirit enough to furnish 
forth half a dozen of your modern young 
ladies, we were not in the least afraid. 


It was not, therefore, fear, nor the shad- 
ow of fear, that made us call out: “ Don’t 
be away long, father,” as, standing up in 
the old wood-sled, he drove his two 
smart grays up the hill that rose abrupt- 
ly above our sugar-camp, thence along 
the freezing ridge, toward the sunset, 
and out of sight. 

So far from the experience of fear 
were we, that we even felt a good deal of 
exhilaration, at first, in being thus iso- 
lated from the village lights and the tu- 
mult of the big road—the shadows being 
glorified by the shining of the red clouds 
over the sunset hills, and the solitude 
sweetened by the twitter and stir of the 
birds among the branches, the low of the 
home - going cattle, and all the cheerful 
hum and clatter from the homesteads 
round about. Every thing fused into a 
dreamy atmosphere of poetry, and our 
imaginations were just sufficiently quick- 
ened to set our thoughts flying in that tri- 
fling, honey-bee fashion that extracts no 
poison even from poisonous things, but 
sucks up delight from all. Besides, we 
had no expectation of being left thus 
alone very long—may be, the night would 
hardly have settled down before father 
would come, bringing our.shawls, our 
luncheon, and great news, perhaps, into 
the bargain, for young folks are always 
expecting great news. The cows were 
to be milked, the grays were to be cared 
for, the sheep to be foddered—then, 
there was wood to be cut and split for 
the morning, with some other light chores 
of a household sort, and then the supper 
to be eaten—and that was all. Why, all 
of it would not take an hour! We al- 
most wished father migMt be detained in 
some way agreeable to himself, so that 
we might not only have time to execute 
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the tasks set for us, but also work out 
some special achievements on our own 
responsibility. At any rate, we would 
make the most of the time we had, and 
set to work with right good-will, crowd- 
ing the furnace under the great black 
iron kettles with dry sticks and strips of 
hickory bark, till the long, white flames 
and the red sparkles, forcing their way 
through the rude chimney and every 
cranny and crevice of the arch, ran in a 
glittering stream toward the tree-tops, 
and made all the sheltered valley shine 
again. For awhile the merry and eager 
voices made no pause; the hands were 
busy, and the hearts were young; and 
so the shadows crept from hillock to 
hillock, reached from branch to branch, 
and wove a net-work of darkness through 
the woods before we were aware; but, 
by and by, the sticks were exhausted, 
the flames fell lower and lower, chang- 
ing their red sparkles to a bluish-white, 
licking the black sides of the kettles and 
the gray bed of the ashes, and ever and 
anon quite swallowed up by the clouds 
of steam that rose from the boiling sap. 

The talk became less merry, and a 
moment’s silence now and then inter- 
vened, if it happened that a bat came 
out of his house in the old stub by the 
brook-side, and sailed with slow and 
flabby wing about our heads ; or if some 
owl startled all the echoes with his sol- 
emn cry. The laughter. was a little 
forced, and the cheerfulness forced, too, 
as we began saying to one another, 
“Father will come soon!” and, “ What 
is there to be afraid of?” Why, noth- 
ing, to be sure; we were not afraid in 
the least! Had we not penetrated into 
every farthest corner of the woods, again 
and again, in search of nuts, mosses, 
and strange flowers? and had we ever 
encountered any thing more formidable 
than some hunter, with dogs and guns, 
or a stray cow or colt, perhaps? Cer- 
tainly not; and we were not afraid—not 


in the least! 
Vor. Ill—er. 
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A few feet from the furnace where the 
kettles were set, and facing it, stood a 
small, rough shed, called the camp-house, 
which protected us from the snow and 
rain, and warded off the winds, when we 
tended the fire of nights. This hut was 
composed mainly of planks and clap- 
boards —-the remains of a tumble-down 
house on the hill-side, just across the 
brook, and known to us and to the 
neighborhood as “ Thatcher’s Cabin” — 
but eked out yearly, as the need came 
round, with bits of carpet, old quilts, and 
coverlets brought from the homestead, 
and returned to it when the sugar-making 
was over. 

We girls could not remember when 
this cabin was inhabited; but we knew 
that two brothers, named Albert and 
Thatcher Blagsden, had at one time 
lived there, and that the younger, Albert, 
had died there. Hints had come to us. 
of strange noises having been heard 
about the place, and of strange sights: 
having been seen there, too; but the 
wiser sort of people among us traced all. 
rumors of this sort directly to supersti- 
tion, and ¢arthed them in the darkness: 
of ignorance; and as we had neither 
seen nor heard any thing remarkable in: 
any of our many visits to the old house,. 
we adhered to the opinion of the wiser- 
sort. We had, to be sure, experienced a 
vague and shadowy apprehension some- 
times, when we shoved open the creaking 
and sagging door, and found ourselves. 
within the four desolate walls, that looked 
all the more ghostly for the wooden pegs, 
rusty nails, and decaying shelves sticking 
loosely here and there. Then, the bats. 
in the chimney, the swallows among the 
rafters, and the long, pale grasses spring- 
ing up between the sunken and broken 
stones of the hearth, had made upon our 
minds a deep and peculiar impression. 
More than this, we had seen for our- 
selves part of a China bowl, that had 
been digged up by some workmen who 
were quarrying stones in the neighbor- 
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hood of the cabin, and we knew, indefi- 
nitely, that some horrid suspicions of 
poisoning were connected with this bowl. 

As the bright flames fell, our spirits 
fell, too; and after a time we gave up all 
pretense of gayety, and seated within the 
camp-house, remained, sometimes for 
minutes together, quite still. Once or 
twice, Rose tried to rally me by asking 
whether I was not thinking of Charley, 
when the silence on my part was longer 
than usual; but the suggestion failed of 
its usual effect, and I became, at last, 
strangely oppressed, as with the premo- 
nition of some dreadful thing. 

The night had become cloudy as it 
deepened, and the wind now and then 
made rough sallies among the dead drifts 
of leaves, prophetic of rain; but the 
weather still hesitated between freezing 
and thawing, and it would have been 
hard to guess whether snow or rain were 
the likelier to fall. As yet the freezing 


went slowly on, and though the sap 


dropped still from the sugar-trees, it 
formed long icicles as it dropped ; while 
in the brook—or run, as we called it— 
that wound along more open ground, the 
ice was melting and breaking up, and 
startling us with a sharp, twinkling sound, 
now and then, though we knew very well 
what it was all the while. Patches of 
ragged and crusted snow lay here and 
there at the foot of some great tree; and 
here and there among the sheltering 
roots of some southern exposure, knots 
of violets and other early wildings nes- 
tled among the dead leaves. Every thing 
seemed uncertain that night: sometimes 
the moon broke through the clouds and 
shone out in full splendor, and then the 
clouds as suddenly closed over her, and 
all was thick darkness again; and the 
uncertainty helped to produce a watch- 
fulness that was in itself akin to fear. 
But in spite of the haunting shadow 
that oppressed me, I knew that I was 
thinking more or less about Charley 
Stanfield all the time ; and, in my imag- 
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ination, I pictured what would be his 
anguish, supposing I should fail to keep 
my promise and stay away from the sing- 
ing-school, never suspecting that my 
picture was all painted with the colors of 
truth. I dwelt, however, a good deal 
upon the bright side of things ; and again 
and again the narrow walls of our little 
hut widened out into a beautiful chamber, 
and the dull coverlet at the entrance 
shone in my eyes like some royal cur- 
tain, finely dyed. 

In my girlish foolishness, partly, I had 
said “No” when Rose asked me if I 
was not thinking of Charley; and part- 
ly, perhaps, that something—I know not 
what—kept me from caring to talk of 
him. “What if he should not be there! 
what if I never should see him!” These 
unwelcome thoughts kept striking me 
like sudden stabs. 

Two or three times, as we sat thus 
together, Rose had asked me, “What 
was that?” and I had answered as often, 
“Only the wind.” But at last she arose, 
and stepping outside the camp-house, 
stood in a listening attitude. 

“No; it isn’t the wind,” she said, in 
low, earnest tones: “‘it’s a footstep.” 

“Then, it’s father coming!” 

“No; it isn’t his step—besides, it is 
not in the right direction.” 

“Where is it, then?—but I almost 
know it’s father!” 

“It’s somewhere close about Thatch- 
er’s Cabin, and who would be there for 
any good purpose this time o’ night!” 

I laughed: “Who would be there for 
a bad purpose? There is nothing there, 
unless it be an owl, or bat, roosting on 
the pegs.” 

“Who would be there? Albert’s 
ghost, perhaps—do you dare go and 
see?” 

“Yes; but I don’t intend going—the 
ice is all melted in the run, and we should 
get into the water.” 

“Tt isn’t the water that I am afraid 
of,” says Rose, making no further pre- 
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tense of courage; “step out, and hear 
for yourself —it sounds nearer.” 

I did step out: and there was the 
footstep, sure enough—crush! crush! 
through the deep heaps of dead and 
frozen grass, and just as Rose had said, 
close about Thatcher’s Cabin, which was 
not more than a stone’s throw off. 

“We are standing in the firelight,” I 
said, “where the thing, whatever it is, 
can see us: let us go in.” 

“So-ho! you think there may be a 
ghost, after all!” 

And then Rose proposed that we 
should walk up the hill and toward the 
house, in the hope of meeting our father, 
“who must be coming by this time,” she 
said. 

I readily accepted the suggestion ; 
and, hand in hand, we proceeded, tread- 
ing lightly at first, but gaining cour- 
age as we slid over the ground and 
lengthened the distance between us and 
Thatcher’s Cabin, until finally, when we 
had reached the summit of the hill, and 
saw the lane between the meadows 
stretching homeward before us, we be- 
gan to be quite ourselves again, and even 
to make believe that we had not been 
afraid. 

We did not meet father—did not 
even hear his coming footstep; and so 
kept on, growing braver ail the while, 
until the light of the candles, shining 
through the windows at home, quite re- 
assured us; and, ashamed of ovr cow- 
ardice, and saying to each other that, 
after all, we had probably been frighten- 
ed by some cow that had chanced to stay 
behind the rest in the meadow, we turn- 
ed and retraced our steps, never once 
pausing to look or to listen by the way. 

On the summit of the hill, between 
the meadows and the sugar-camp, and 
a little aside from the main path, there 
grew a clump of papaw bushes, so thrifty 
and thick that one might hardly pass 
through them, and considerably higher 
than a man’s head. These bushes were 
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just breaking into bud, and the air, soft- 
ening every minute now with the ap- 
proaching rain, was filled with their 
heavy and almost sickening odor. Per- 
haps it was simply to show how fearless 
she had grown that Rose said she would 
gather some of the branches. 

“QO, no, Rose!” I cried, in terror; but 
I only heard the rustle of the parting 
bushes, and almost instantly the gaunt 
figure of a man appeared, dragging Rose 
like a dead weight behind him. She was 
just reaching to break the branch above 
her head, as she afterward told me, when 
she was seized and held in the hands of 
some man, or monster, as in an iron vice; 
that a confusion of horrors filled her 
brain and froze her blood; that she felt 
herself sinking—and that was all she 
knew, until she found herself lying with 
her head on my knee, and a mortal man 
bending over her, apparently as much 
frightened as herself. 

“T didn’t mean to scare you so awful ; 
I was just in fun! Come now, stand up; 
can’t you? Try! Try, for mercy’s sake! 
I'll stay im the camp and bile sap all 
night, if you’ll only get up and walk! 
What a devilish fool I was for to leave 
a woman’s weakness out o’ my calcerla- 
tion!” 

Then the man fell upon me. “Blame 
ye, Marth’,” he said, “hain’t ye got no 
feelin’ into ye? Down onto your knees 
and pray, and make it powerful loud, too! 
Say, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ or 
something ’nother.” 

Then to Rose again, who had opened 
her eyes by this time: “O, sissy! you’re 
a-comin’ to, ain’t ye ?—a-comin’ to, beau- 
tiful! Now I’ll hold ye up, and you just 
kind o’ pertend ye stand, because, ye 
see, I didn’t mean for to scare ye,. be- 
yond a reasonable p’int, and I never 
was so took aback, dog-gon-me if I 
was!” 

The feeling of guilt and the protesta- 
tions of innocence, mingled as they were, 
seemed ludicrous, and Rose could not 
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help laughing, before she could speak, and 
that helped her back to herself, perhaps, 
more than any thing else; and, though 
she told the fellow she would never for- 
give him, she suffered him to raise her 
to her feet, and afterward to assist her 
along the rough ground and down the 
hill; and directly all three of us were 
seated within the camp-house, and with 
the genial glow of the furnace-fire wrap- 
ping us about. 

We had, of course, recognized our 
strange guest before this, and I need 
only say here that his name was Ephra- 
im Wurts, and that he was one of those 
lying vagabonds of which almost every 
neighborhood has some specimen. He 
was, in fact, so good-for-nothing a creat- 
ure as to almost have forfeited his real 
name, and so he had come to be known, 
far and near, as Long Efe. His mother 
once said of him, in shame and sorrow, 
that if Ephraim ever did a good thing it 
was simply by mistake; and this was 
probably the only time he had been 
called Ephraim in many years. 

For myself, I can not think he was 
altogether destitute of good impulses, 
nor that he was quite incapable of speak- 
ing the truth; but certain it is that his 
word could not be trusted without strong 
corroborating evidence. Upon this spe- 
cial occasion, he seemed—to get at the 
best there was in him—to be frightened 
into earnestness; but I may have given 
him more credit than he deserved; in- 
deed, it is not unlikely that his story 
originated in his own wicked imagina- 
tion. It impressed me, however, suffi- 
ciently, at the time, to change the whole 
course of my future life. There re- 
mained yet but one night between this 
and the great one of all—the night upon 
which I was to see Charley. If there 
had been more time, the impression 
might have died out; or I might, upon 
inquiry, have discovered on how slight 
a foundation of fact the terrible bugaboo 
was set up. But there were certain 
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things going to show possibility, if not 
probability, in the case; and upon these 
my frightened fancy fastened, and all the 
rest went for nothing. So let it go: it 
was just as it was. 

Ephraim admitted now that he had 
for some time walked about in the vicin- 
ity of Thatcher’s Cabin, in the hope of 
frightening us; and that, later, he had 
followed us, and concealed himself in 
the papaw bushes for the same end. 
He, however, professed great sorrow for 
his wicked jest; and he certainly gave 
evidence of contrition by works meet for 
repentance. 

He set to chopping, in the first place; 
then he mended the fire, and with so 
good effect as to light the woods all 
around the camp, and drive the steam 
from the sugar-kettles away up the hill- 
side, where it lay tumbling under and 
over, like a sheet in the wind. 

After this he went all about the camp 
gathering the sap, which he emptied 
from the sugar-troughs into buckets, and 
brought and poured into the hogshead 
that waited by the furnace-side to re- 
ceive it. 

He artfully mingled pleasant talk with 
his work, and we, simply listening at 
first, by little and little joined him; 
and at last, feeling in part forgiven, he 
seated himself as near, perhaps, as he 
dared, and proceeded to work out the 
remainder of his pardon by the con- 
struction of a skimmer, useful for remov- 
ing drift-leaves from the sugar-kettles. 
He had brought a bundle of willow 
wands from the brook-side, with his last 
bucket of sap, and these he asked us to 
assort for him, which we did, and re- 
turned them to him one by one, when 
he wove them upon a forked stick, mak- 
ing in the end an ingenious and handy 
contrivance. 

As he gained our confidence he began 
to play upon our fears anew, and re- 
peatedly dropped his work and listen- 
ed, exclaiming: “Strange th’ ole man 
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doesn’t come! Hope no accident has 
befell him!” and such like. 

“What should happen him?” said 
Rose, at last, turning sharply upon him; 
“some neighbor has probably come in 
and detained him.” 

“Possible!” said Efe, pursing up his 
mouth wisely ; “but other things is pos- 
sible, too—a body never knows what'll 
happen, nor when it’ll happen. Them 
scaff’ls into the barn is high, and it’s 
mighty ticklish work getting out fodder 
in pitch darkness; besides, th’ ole man 
hain’t got as sure a foot as what he had 
twenty years ago.” 

And having given time for these sug- 
gestions to enkindle our fears to the ut- 
most, he would ask if we thought the 
“critter” crying on the next hill-side 
was an owl; and when we answered 
“Yes,” he would shake his head, and 
say that it sounded to him as if it was a 
human “critter,” and he wouldn’t swear 
that he believed it wasn’t! “Woods is 
scarry, anyhow, this ’ere time o’ night,” 
said he; “and hang me if I’m a-going 
to leave you till th’ ole man comes, if 
*tain’t afore daylight.” 

“TI hope we should see nothing worse 
than yourself, if you should leave us,” 
said Rose, at last, vexed with his proph- 
ecies of evil, and still remembering his 
late misconduct. 

“You may make light o’ the danger,” 
replied Efe, speaking solemnly; “but if 
you knowed some things that is to be 
knowed, you wouldn’t be hired to stay 
into the woods at night, ’special into 
this particular woods.” 

“ And what of this woods worse than 
another?” asked Rose. 

He waved his skimmer, now com- 
pleted, mysteriously in the direction of 
Thatcher’s Cabin, with the single excla- 
mation of “ Haunted.” 

“Did you ever happen to see a ghost 
about there?” asked Rose, gayly. 

“Let me tell you,” he answered. And 
coming inside the shed—for the rain 


was beginning to fall now—he asked 
whether or not we had ever noticed a 
wild sweet-brier that grew on the next 
hill-side, twenty yards or so beyond 
Thatcher’s Spring? 

Certainly; we had gathered flowers 
about it many a time —what of it? 

“QO, nothing particular; only you have 
trod onto the bones of Albert Blagsden 
as of'n as you’ve gathered the posies — 
that’s all.” 

There was no mound there, we re- 
membered perfectly. 

“Of course not; but there’s a holler 
into the place of a mound! When the 
grave sunk in, nobody filled it up. 
Thatcher was gone the Lord knows 
where; and who was there to care for a 
dead boy in a strange land, I’d like for 
to know! But as to the brier-bush, I 
seen it planted myself by the young girl 
Albert was a-courtin’ at the time he was 
pisoned !” 

Poisoned !—was Albert Blagsden poi- 
soned? Why, we had never heard of it. 

“No, and there’s a good many other 
things that you never heard of nuther, 
I reckon: it ain’t expected that big 
things will be knowed by little folks!” 

And Efe peered out cautiously, say- 
ing directly, in undertone, “What was 
that?” 

We heard the same tinkling sound we 
had noticed early in the evening, and 
supposed it to be the breaking and slid- 
ing of the ice. 

“?Tain’t the ice, mor’n I’m the ice!” 
said Efe. “I’ve heard that noise afore !” 

So had we, many a time. 

“Go, if you dare,” said Efe, “and see 
what it is! Go, if you dare; and see if 
you don’t find a holler just by the brier- 
bush, as I have told you! And see, too, 
when you get there, if that noise don’t 
appear like as if it come up out o’ the 
holler! To-night ain’t the first time 
I’ve heard it; Lord bless my soul, I 
wisht it was!” 

He spoke with such earnestness that 
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we turned to look in his face; and if he 
was not sincere, he certainly simulated 
sincerity with good effect. 

We listened attentively, and could 
hear the ice cracking and breaking up — 
great cakes of it swashing away together. 

“Ice or no ice, go if you dare!” said 
Efe; and then affecting more courage 
than we felt, we made torches of hickory 
bark to light us on the way, and set gut 
—crossing the brook on the rough sand- 
stones that stuck up through the ice and 
water. The rain was falling steadily, 
but not very fast; and with often whirl- 
ing our torches round and round we kept 
them alive, and proceeded, peering cau- 
tiously about, and talking loud and fast, 
to keep down our fear. We had passed 
the spring, crushing the tender-leaved 
mint that was shooting up about it, and 
filling the air with fragrance ; had passed 
the loose heap of stones that had once 
been the chimney of Thatcher’s Cabin, 


and were within a dozen yards of the 
brier-bush, when once more we gave our 
torches a whirl that sent the flames flar- 


ing far and wide. All at once, we held 
our breath and stood still, arrested partly 
by the shape or shadow—whichever it 
was—drooping over the brier-bush; 
partly by the moans that seemed, sure 
enough, to be coming up from the very 
spot designated as Albert’s grave. 

“It is the snow caught in the briers, 
and the winds going through them,” said 
Rose. “I will not be frightened a sec- 
ond time at nothing!” And cutting cir- 
cles in the air with her torch, and holding 
it high above her head, she moved for- 
ward. “What are you?” she called 
out; “for I am determined to know!” 

At that, the shadowy figure, that seem- 
ed to have been screening itself behind 
the bunch of briers, lifted itself slowly, 
and stood érect! 

It was a woman, or in woman’s shape, 
at least. We could see the haggard 
face ; the grizzly hair, clinging wet about 
the shoulders; the strange, wild gar- 
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ments, flapping in the wind—and we 
waited to see no more, but, dropping our 
torches, fled through the darkness, leay- 
ing all the hill-side, with its dreadful 
heap of ruins, sliding backward as fast 
as it could slide. 

Rush! crush! we went through the 
moist ground, and the tender spikes of 
mint about the choked and stagnant 
spring—dash! plash! we went among 
the rough sandstones and broken ice, 
and mush of snow and water in the 
brook; up the bank, through tangled 
roots and dead grasses—gaining the 
camp-light in breathless, blind bewilder- 
ment, and shaking from head to feet as 
with ague-fits. 

“I reckon you'll b’lieve, now!” said 
Long Efe. “And what could ye do 
*thout me, I’d like for to know ?” 

Then he poked and punched the fire, 
crowding in the dry sticks of hickory 
and beech wood, till the mouth of the 
furnace was fairly choked. “He wasn’t 
afeard,” he said; “but the light would 
be kind o’ cheerful to us girls!” And 
so he made the chimney roar again, till 
the sparkles ran upward in blood-red 
streams, and bits of flame broke off and 
went flapping and wavering out upon the 
darkness like wings of fire. 

He tried to whistle, but could not 
brave it out, and after two or three fail- 
ures, took a pistol from his pocket, ex- 
amined the priming, cocked it, and then 
came inside the shed again; saying, as 
he placed the weapon on a shelf at his 
elbow, that he “must not forget that he 
had ladies to pertect, even if he had no 
fears for himself.” 

“Why did you never tell about the 
ghost until now?” Rose asked, taking 
it for granted that there was a ghost. 

“Cause,” replied the young man, 
wiping the sweat-drops from his fore- 
head, “I’m such a liar, I knowed no- 
body’d b’lieve me, if I did tell it!” 

“Well, suppose you tell the truth 
now, and nothing but the truth,” said 
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Rose; “and in the first place, was Al- 
bert wicked, or why does his ghost come 
back?” 

“Wicked!” cried Efe. “No; he was 
the best boy that ever lived, I reckon; 
just turned of nineteen when he was 
pisoned, and as pretty as a girl! He 
used to sit at home and read books, and 
think to himself like, while Thatcher 
was hunting with his dogs and gun.” 
And then he said, as if the words were 
being wrung from him: “It was one of 
my ’tarnal big lies, for what I know, that 
was partly the cause of his death. I’d 
take all the t’others onto my soul quick- 
er, if I could only just be red of this ’ere 
one.” 

As he said this, he cautiously pulled 
down the coverlet that curtained the 
open front of the shed, and fairly hid 
himself away within its folds. 

“But what made you tell such a 
story?” 

“Story! Lord-a-massy; it was a full- 
growed lie! But if I could tell you what 
made me tell it, I’d know a heap more’n 
what I do; it’s enough for me to know 
that I’ve been a-doin’ things no better 
ever sence.” 

And then Efe got back to the begin- 
ning of the matter. But how the broth- 
ers had happened to be living alone in 
the cabin he could not tell; he was only 
a boy himself at the time, and hadn’t 
much curiosity; but the lié and the ghost 
—he could tell us all about them. And 
setting the axe up between his legs, and 
clutching the handle in his double hands, 
as if to get support for his weakness, he 
began: 

“Tt’s fifteen years ago now, I reckon, 
that I happened one night to be cross- 
ing this bit o’ woods ; I was, in fact, (for 
I might as well tell the whole truth) on 
my way home from your gov’nor’s barn, 
where I had been stealing apples; my 
hat was chuck full of ’em, froze as hard 
as bullets, for the night was cold as 
Greenland —the oldest settlers couldn’t 
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remember when zero had been at such 
a pitch. My way didn’t lead, in p’int o’ 
directness, by Thatcher’s Cabin; but, 
seeing a bright light at the winder, I cut 
acrossed the hill, and went in—partly 
from cur’osity, I reckon—anyhow I went; 
and every thing I seen there that night is 
into my mind yet just as plain as a pic- 
tur’. Thatcher’s gun, brown and shin- 
ing, hung onto hooks agin’ the chimbly ; 
the pewter-plates on the shelf in the cor- 
ner ; the bunch of quails, tied by the legs 
and hung head downwards, by the win- 
der; the big black dog they called Wolf; 
the bed behind the door, with the buffalo- 
hide onto it for a quilt ; the China pitcher, 
with a kind of a cas’le painted onto one 
side of it, that hung en a peg in the wall ; 
the dried punkin, hung in yaller strips like 
so many half-moons, along the jice; the 
rabbit and coon-skins nailed out flat, and 
looking like so many bats clinging to the 
wall—O, I remember every thing! 

“Thatcher was making a bird-trap, 
which he did by tying sticks into a sort 
of coop like, with leather strings; and 
Albert sot in the chimbly-corner, on a 
low, wooden bench, reading into a book 
that had part o’ the kiver tore off. He 
read by the fire-light, for Thatcher had 
the taller candle all to himself; and as 
he stooped, his long hair kep’ a fallin’ 
down into his eyes, and the color of em 
was a kind of a blue-gray, like a flint. 
He was sickly like, and Thatcher tole 
me he hadn’t eat a mouthful all that day ; 
so I give him some of my frozen apples, 
and tole him to whet his appetite onto 
them. 

“He thanked me as though I had done 
him the biggest favor in the world, and 
sot a row of ’em up along the hath, and 
when they thawed, eat them with as much 
relish as if they had been reasons. Then 
he asked me where I got.’em, and said 
he would like to have some more. 

“Then I tole him— Lord, how I wisht 
I hadn’t !—part o’ that ’ere big lie I was 
speakin’ of. I said I got ’em of a wid- 
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der-woman that lived a piece beyond 
Dr. Stanfield’s, and that she would sell 
a bushel of ’em for two bits. In the first 
place, ye see, I wanted to play him a 
trick, and send him tramping on a fool’s 
errand, ’cause there wasn’t any sich wid- 
der-woman as I represented ; and, in the 
next place, I wanted to bring in the name 
o’ Stanfield, just for to see how he’d take 
it, for I had heard talk at home, and 
knowed it was thought among the neigh- 
bors, that he was in love with Joan Ram- 
sey, Mrs. Stanfield’s young sister, who 
lived with ’em, and was as purty as a lily. 
I had no objection to the girl ’special, but 
the Stanfields was a proud, high-headed 
set, Charles Joseph into the bargain, and 
I was agin’ ’em all; and I kind o’ liked 
Albert, and didn’t want him to marry 
into ’em.” 

“1 don’t know what youcan say against 
Charles Joseph, I am sure,” interposed 
Rose in my behalf; for all my heart- 
strings were quivering, and I could not 
speak for myself. 

“T don’t say nothing agin’ him; but if 
you want to hear the story, let me tell 
it as it was, will ye? There’s bad blood 
into °em—bad blood — that’s all I have 
to say.” Then he went on: “Mrs. Dr. 
Stanfield held her head above the best 
about here, I can tell you, them times, 
and was, in fact, as ambitious as Old 
Nick himself. Joan was a good deal 
younger, and a good deal better, I reck- 
on, and she was in love with Albert, 
certain; but folks said the match would 
never come off—not while Mrs. Stanfield 
had her bad wits to work with. She lost 
em afterward, and good enough for her! 

“They was rich, the Stanfields was, 
them days; and Albert Blagsden wasn’t 
worth no more than the shirt on his 
back: and that makes some agin’ a 
feller, ye know, with the best 0’ folks. 

“ Anyhow, they fell in love—whatever 
that is—these two young creturs, and 
kept on meeting in secret, after Mrs. 
Stanfield had refused Albert the house, 


and was only the more determined to 
have one another. 

“This was the state o’ things, as re- 
port went, when I tole Albert about the 
widder-woman and her apples. 

“He didn’t seem to mind my mention 
o’ the Stanfields; so I thought I’d ap- 
ply the pincers agin and bring in the 
young woman herself: tole him if he 
wanted to kill two birds with one stone, 
he had better go for the apples the next 
evening, for Joan was to be at the wid- 
der’s house then, as I had heard her 
say, accidental. His face flushed up 
now red as could be, but after a minute 
he gathered courage like, and asked per- 
ticalar just where the widder- woman 
lived, and how to go there. He would 
try to find the place in a day or two, if 
it wasn’t too cold. 

“Thatcher looked up from his trap, 
with a sly wink in his eye. 

“*T guess you'll find it to-morrow, 
cold or no cold,’ said he; and then he 
said, looking round the little room, 
‘Shouldn’t wonder if we had to put a 
wing onto the cas’le before long.’ 

“Then he laughed and I laughed, but 
Albert didn’t jine. 

“Directly I spoke up, and tole what I 
had seen with my own eyes. I tapped 
on the China pitcher hanging by the 
jamb, and said I, ‘I seen Joan, screened 
by the hedge that runs acrossed the 
meader next the Doctor’s, milk this full 
one day, and hand it to somebody who 
was waiting, and who paid for it with 
coin that wouldn’t be generally took!’ 

“Thatcher laughed agin, hearty as 
could be, and said I was a knowing 
youth, or something like that. I hadn’t 
seen no such thing; but I had heard tell 
that when the brothers sot up here they 
had no critter of no kind, not even a cow, 
and that they used to get milk at Stan- 
field’s, and that was the way the ac- 
quaintance began. Then I had once 
seen Albert carrying home a pitcher of 
milk; but the rest I made up. 
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“ Albert didn’t answer to what I said 
about him; and, after a little, shut up 
his book, laid it down on the stone 
hath beside him, and sat a long time 
looking into the fire. 

“ Thatcher took his gun off the hooks 
above the chimbly directly, and showed 
it to me, seeming mighty proud of it, I 
thought. There would be snow before 
morning, by the look of the moon, he 
said; and he would make a famous day 
of it with that brown mistress of his; 
and then he asked me if I would jine 
him, and help him out, adding that Al- 
bert and him didn’t hunt the same kind 
o’ game. 

“TI said I’d be on hand, bright and 
airly, and then I got up to go away; and 
as I opened the door, the wind slid in 
like the angel o’ death—still and awful— 
and Albert looked up and said, I had a 
very cold walk to take; wouldn’t I stay 
all night? He would lie by the fire, and 
give me his piller! 

“Something kind o’ shot through me 
when he said this, and I had it on the 
end o’ my tongue to tell him that I had 
been just fooling about the widder and 
the apples; but instead o’ that, I dropt 
my eyes and sneaked out. 

“«Then, I may depend on seeing you 
in the morning?’ Thatcher called after 
me. 

“*As if you couldn’t always depend 
on me!’ said I; and I chucked my head 
down into my coat-collar, and streaked 
it across the meader toward home. 

“It was snowing some, a’ready, sure 
enough, and before I reached our cow- 
paster, the ground was coated pretty 
fairly; and thinking of the rabbit-hunt 
on hands I forgot all about my lie, and 
went to bed in high spirits. 

“The next morning the coldest spell 
that ever was knowed, sot in. There 
was just snow enough to track a rabbit, 
but no more; and all the sky was like 
one great gray sheet of ice. The sun 
had no more warmth in him than a yal- 
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ler dog, and I thought my hands would 
a-froze while I foddered the cattle: they 
rattled like sticks, if they chanced to 
knock together, and the jints cracked, 
and the blood started and froze up agin 
like blubbers. I said it wasn’t much 
cold, though, when our folks asked me; 
and as soon as I’d swallowed my break- 
fast, cut and run. Thatcher was mend- 
ing his shoes when I got to the cabin, 
and when this was done, he put a lining 
of sheep-skin in ’em, and then-he made 
me take mine off and lined them the 
same way; then his powder-horn must 
be tinkered, the trap baited, game - bags 
mended up, and I don’t know what all, 
so that it was nigh onto noonday when 
we sot out—me with the trap onto my 
back, and him with his gun onto his 
shoulder and his dogs between his legs. 

“Albert stayed behind, as we ex- 
pected; he said may be he should go 
for the apples that afternoon; but, any- 
how, he would be home before we was, 
and have a rousing fire waiting for us. 
The last I seen of him he was looking 
after us from the door, and his big dog 
licking the hand that hung down beside 
him. 

“<¢Come, Wolf! come!’ called Thatch- 
er; but the dog sot himself plumb up- 
right, and stared at us just as if he said 
*‘No;’ and even when Albert forced him 
out of the house, he would not follow us, 
but only crouched back and whined, and 
looked up in the face of his master, piti- 
ful like. 

“*You have infected him, you heart- 
sick boy!’ Thatcher cried. ‘Well, let 
him go with you, if he likes; may be 
you'll need some protection !’ 

“A famous day we made of it, sure 
enough— Thatcher and me together— 
and it was nine o’clock that night before 
we got out into the open fields, on our 
way home. The wind cut like a knife, 
and we trampt ahead, and didn’t speak 
for twenty minutes, I reckon. The 
moon was full, the sky clear now, and 
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we could see every thing nigh about as 
well as if it had been day. We crossed 
this very stream, half a mile below here, 
and I remember seeing where the ice 
had been cut for the cattle to drink; 
and just as we riz the hill beyond, I no- 
ticed that there was no light at the cabin 
winder, and I said I was afeard Albert 
hadn’t kep’ his promise, and come home 
in time to have a fire for us; and till 
then I don’t think I had thought of him 
all day. 

“*T am afraid that girl’ (meaning 
Joan, I suppose) ‘will play the deuce 
with him yet!’ Thatcher said—adding 
on the instant, in a changed and cheerful 
tone, ‘O, there he is now!’ Then he 
called out, ‘Hurry up, you rascal! 
Where’s that great fire you promised to 
have blazing for us?’ 

“ Albert neither paused nor made an- 
swer, though we saw him plain as we 
seen each other, and heard his steps 
breaking through the frozen crust of the 
snow. Our feet felt like stones tied to 
our ankles now; but we hurried, stump- 
ing them along as fast as we could, and 
gaining on him considerably. 

“We were, in fact, within twenty 
yards of him, when I cried out, ‘ Hello! 
how did you leave the widder-woman ?’ 
and, ‘Have you got any apples?’ 

“¢He hasn’t been for the apples,’ 
Thatcher said; ‘he has been for milk. 
Don’t you see the pitcher in his hand ?’ 

“Just then Albert turned round, and 
we seen his face as plain as could be; 
and yet we couldn’t tell whether he was 
dead or alive, for he was white as a 
sheet, and didn’t look noways natural; 
but for all that we knowed it was him. 

“*Good heavens! the boy is sick!’ 
cried Thatcher; and he run for’ard to 
overtake him, but divil a bit did he get 
any nearer. At last he stopped, out o’ 
breath; and there Albert was, just the 
same distance ahead. He was a little 
out of humor now, Thatcher was, and 
he said: ‘Very well, boy; we are not so 
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anxious to jine you as you seem to think: 
so go your own gait.’ And with that, 
he fell to a slower pace; and then Al- 
bert turned and looked back again, and 
his face was the pitifulest and painfulest 
sight that ever was—it sot me all of a 
tremble; I said, though, ‘I’ll run and 
catch up with him, for if he’s alive he’s 
mighty sick;’ and so I set off lickety- 
split! 

“*Twasn’t no use—I couldn’t get 
a-nigh him! He didn’t seem to run, 
but he just kind o’ glid and slid, and 
kep’ percisely the same distance before 
us. At last I stopped, my legs fair- 
ly shaking under me; and says I to 
Thatcher when he come up, says I: 
‘That ’ere thing is no more Albert than 
Iam. It’s Albert’s ghost, and the boy 
has had foul play, somehow or ’nother!’ 

“* Now don’t you be helping him out 
with his tricks,’ said Thatcher. ‘Don’t 
you see the pitcher? Ghosts don’t carry 
pitchers, that ever I heard of.’ 

“T still persisted that it was a ghost. 

“ *Nonsense!’ said Thatcher. ‘Don’t 
you hear him drumming on the pitcher ? 
That’s an old habit of his.’ 

“T listened, and did hear the drum- 
ming; but I said then, and say now, it 
wasn’t like any sound I ever heard 
afore: solemn like, as if it was the shad- 
der of a sound. 

“Wolf was trotting right along beside 
him, and it seemed to me he looked like 
a shadder, too. First, I called him, and 
then I whistled to him; but he glid 
right along over the snow, never turning 
his head. Then our dogs, they slunk 
back and crouched till their bellies fairly 
drug on the ground. I never seen the 
like. 

“*Come!—you have succeeded in 
frightening the dogs, at any rate,’ says 
Thatcher: ‘so stop and tell us how you 
have prospered. Has Mother Stanfield 
relented, say?’ 

“ At that name there was such a dread- 
ful moan came back to us as you never 
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heard, and then the thing, or shadder, 
or whatever it was, began to waver and 
stagger, and just there where the brier- 
bush is, it fell flat onto the snow; and 
we went right along within a few foot 
of it, and heard the drumming on the 
pitcher, and the dreadful moans, and 
seen the dog and every thing, just as 
plain as could be. 

“He will soon give it up now!’ said 
Thatcher, laughing; and knocking the 
clods from our heels, we opened the 
door, and went in. The fire was smol- 
dering low on the hath, and the room 
was too dark to see any thing at first; 
but there was the same moans that the 
shadder had made outside. 

“We punched up the embers, and all 
at once Wolf came leaping from the bed- 
side; and standing on his hind legs, set 
his fore-paws on Thatcher’s shoulders, 
and began mumbling and whining as if 
he was telling the pitifulest story that 


ever was. 
“I raked open the coals now, and 


throwed some chips that was lying in 
the corner into the red heap, and in a 
second the blaze flared up, and there 
hung the China pitcher on its peg agin’ 
the chimbly; and there lay Albert him- 
self on the buffalo coverlet, his face 
white as the sheet, and his eyes rolling 
about like as if they was loose in their 
sockets. I went straight to the winder 
and looked out, and there he was yet ly- 
ing in the snow and Wolf beside him, 
and I couldn’t tell which of ’em was the 
shadders! We lifted him up and put 
the two pillers under his head, but he 
didn’t notice us, nor seem to know us, 
though Thatcher was calling him all the 
while by his name, and asking him if he 
couldn’t speak. 

“*Oh, my brother! my good little 
brother!’ he would cry, again and again; 
‘he is frozen to death, and it is all my 
doing. I might have knowed better 
than to let him go, so sickly, and the 
day so bitter cold. He will never speak 
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again. O, my brother; my brother. I 
have killed him!’ 

“Then he would fall to coaxing, as 
though he had been a sick baby, and 
in the end, break down and cry like a 
woman. 

“My heart was fit to break when I 
seen him, and more than all when I 
heard him blame himself; and, if I could 
only have had the manliness to speak 
out, I think I could have been compara- 
tively happy, but as it was, the gates of 
hell seemed to be resting on me, and 
crushing through and through me. 

“The room was as cold as it could be, 
for the wind whistled through the chinks 
between the logs; and hoping he would 
come to if we could only get him warm, I 
buried a great stone in the bed of coals, 
and Thatcher wrapt it up in his waist- 
coat and laid it against the cold feet; but 
they was past being warmed agin in this 
world. Then we got the whisky flask 
and poured a few drops in a spoon, and 
when he had swallowed it his eyes kind 
o’ settled themselves, and his mouth 
stopped tremblin’ for a little spell, and 
he made a sign that he wanted more air. 

“T histed up the winder, and there 
he was a-lyin’ in the snow just the same 
as he was on the bed, and I could hear 
him drummin’ on the pitcher, though 
there it hung right afore me agin’ the 
chimbly. 

“ More air—more air,’ said he, under 
breath; and I looked round quick, and 
seen he was a-dyin’. ‘Oh, Albert!’ said 
I. I wanted to say, ‘Forgive me!’ but 
somethin’ hild me back, and I didn’t 
Say it. 

“All at once the door was dashed 
open, and in rushed Joan Ramsey. 

“*Ts he alive yet—is he alive?’ she 
cried ; and, before we could give answer, 
she was leaning over the piller and had 
him in her arms, never minding us, and 
she seemed as much dead as him—so 
pale and terror-struck—for a time ;. but 
when he ceased throwing his arms about 
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and began to look at her so wishful, she 
beseeched Thatcher to fetch the doctor, 
‘but not Dr. Stanfield,’ she cried; ‘oh, 
not him!’ 

“Glad enough to do any thing, I offer- 
ed to go; but Albert signed us not to 
bring any doctor. It couldn’t do him 
any good, he said; and then he whis- 
pered something to Joan that set her 
trimblin’ like a leaf. 

“¢Then let me die, too! let me die, 
too,’ she cried, wringin’ her hands to- 
gether. 

“ You will soon come,’ he said, smil- 
ing; ‘and we shall be together in that 
beautiful country where nothing can part 
us any more.’ And then he pulled her 
close to him, and whispered agin, but I 
catched a word, now and then, enough 
to show that he was askin’ her to keep 
something to herself. At last, he said, 
speakin’ quite aloud, and with all his 
soul lookin’ out of his eyes, ‘It is the 
last favor I shall ever ask: do you 
promise ?’ 

“God help me! I am in an awful 
strait!’ sobbed Joan; and then, seeing 
the wishful eyes growin’ fairly fast to 
hers, she answered, ‘ Yes, I promise.’ 

“His hand nestled in hers, and she 
held him close, as if he had been a baby, 
her tears droppin’ like rain on his face, 
and her long, bright hair seemin’ just of 
itself to find his neck, and to fall all 
round him, as if to keep back the en- 
emy, now so close. 

“T never seen such a purty sight; but 
it seemed to me as if it was sacred like, 
and I went away, and, leanin’ my head 
agin’ the jamb, cried like a good feller. 

“And yet, what I had heard him say 
histed up them gates that had been 
a-crushing into me. I didn’t know why, 
but I didn’t feel so awful guilty. 

“He breathed easier now, and his 
pulse came so reg’lar that we began al- 
most to hope, and Thatcher and me went 
into the door-yard to see if we could make 
out what sort of thing was a-lyin’ there 
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in the snow; and, if you believe it, there 
wasn’t nothin’ there —not even a shad- 
der. The snow lay all smooth and white 
where we had seen the thing, and there 
wasn’t so miuch as the print of a baby’s 
foot in it. I believed then, and I believe 
now,-that Thatcher knowed we had seen 
a ghost, for he shook his head, saying 
there wasn’t no hope, and went right 
into the house. 

“Joan lifted her finger — he was going 
to sleep; a minute, and he was asleep, 
sure enough, past all mortal waking. 

“Death had slid under them bright 
locks somehow, and chilled him clean to 
death; but I don’t, for the life of me, see 
how he could do it. 

“Thatcher couldn’t bear to have him 
took away from him; and so he was 
buried in the door-yard —the grave-dig- 
gers selectin’, by chance, the very spot 
where we had seen the strange figgers 
a-lyin’ in the snow. 

“Many a time I’ve seen Wolf watch- 
in’ by the grave, and couldn’t tell whether 
it was him, or whether it was the t’other 
thing ! 

“But to finish my story. Joan Ram- 
sey died within a year, of a broken heart 
—so folks said—and the proud sister, 
Mrs. Stanfield, who had been a-gettin’ 
cur’us for a good spell, went clean crazy 
soon after; and Charles Joseph went off 
to college pretty soon: so there was a 
general breaking up. The old Doctor 
lost practice, got down-hearted, and 
leasing the place, went away, some said, 
to travel in Africa; but I reckon nobody 
knowed where he went. Anyhow, none 
of ’em’s ever been seen since, but the 
hopeful Charles! I say hopeful, because 
there ain’t no doubt into my mind but 
that he helped his wicked old mother to 
pison Albert Blagsden. It was never 
talked open much, the evidence agin’ 
her bein’ confined chiefly to the Doctor’s 
hired man—a feller that drinked some, 
and wasn’t always the trustworthiest. 

“His name was Richard Scofield— 
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Dick, he was called. He had good, hard 
sense when he wasn’t in liquor; and I, 
for one, allowed he knowed what he was 
talkin’ about, when Albert’s death was 
in question. Anyhow, he told one story 
stiddy, drunk or sober, and this was the 
way it run, or the amount of it: 

“He was head man like, on the Stan- 
field place, and used to drive Mrs. Stan- 
field’s carriage sometimes, when the 
Doctor was off professional ; and it hap- 
pened that he had been drivin’ some- 
‘eres on the day Albert went for the 
apples. They were just turnin’ in at the 
home gate—so he used to say—when 
they saw Albert goin’ by, and lookin’ 
almost frozen; and that, greatly to his 
surprise—for he knew how she hated 
the boy— Mrs. Stanfield called to him, 
in a very tender way, to come in and get 
warm. He looked surprised, and hesi- 
tated at first; but she said so much, and 
said it in so sweet a way, that he finally 
took the invitation, and went in — hopin’, 
no doubt, in his heart, to see Joan. 
When he come to the fire, he suffered 
dreadfully, for his ears and his fingers 
were nearly frozen stiff; but Mrs. Stan- 
field made as if he was frozen to death, 
and callin’ Charles, who was in one of 
his dare-devil humors that day, gave 
him the key of the medicine-chest, di- 
rectin’ him to fetch her a small, greenish 
bottle he would find there, and sayin’ 
it contained somethin’ that would be 
good for their poor young friend. 

“Charles Joseph wasn’t much given 
to mindin’ his mother ; but on this occa- 
sion he went straight and did her biddin’ ; 
which, in Dick’s opinion, went to show 
that he knowed what the stuff was, and 
rather desired to see the experiment. 
Mind, I don’t say he knowed what was 
into the bottle; he may have thought it 
was Samaritan wine, for any thing I 
know; but I know this, that as the story 
run in gineral, it went as much agin’ him 
as his mother; and I know them Stan- 
fields, as fur back as they’re knowed at 
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all, and they have got bad blood into 
em! 

“ Anyhow, Mrs. Stanfield poured the 
stuff out of the bottle in a bowl—so 
Dick told—and give it to Albert to 
drink, sayin’ it might help him, and that 
she knowed of nothin’ else that would — 
makin’ out as if he was fur gone, and as 
if she was doin’ every thing possible to 
save him. Now, it wasn’t thought by 
Dick that Albert was anywhere nigh 
dyin’—not till after he swallered the 
medicine—and then he see things was 
a-goin’ bad with him, right away. Nor 
was Albert himself in the least afeard, 
he told; for that he heard him say to 
Joan that he was sure as to one p’int: 
his heart wasn’t frozen; and as for all 
the rest, he should not mind if it was 
only the means of makin’ all friends 
once more. 

“Dick said that Mrs. Stanfield fairly 
growed black in the face, pourin’ the last 
drops of the stuff out of the bottle with 
a will, and almost forcin’ Albert to swal- 
ler ’em. She said it would make him 
sleep; that he might shiver a spell at 
first, but that when he come out of it all 
he would be just as well as ever. 

“And, sure enough, he did begin to 
shiver and tremble a’most as soon as he 
had swallered the last drops; and then 
Mrs. Stanfield said the medicine was 
workin’ beautiful, and ordered Dick to 
get Albert into the carriage, and drive 
him home as fast as possible. ‘He must 
go to bed,’ she said, ‘and never stir till 
the next mornin’.’ 

“Dick, of course, did as he was di- 
rected, but Albert got worse all the way 
home, and was soon past speakin’; so, 
when he had carried him into the house, 
and tumbled him on the bed, he went 
back as fast as he could go, and told 
Joan that he believed the worst would 
come to the worst before another sun 
was up. 

“Dick tole, too, that when he made 
the fire next mornin’ he found the green 
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bottle all crushed up, as if somebody had 
sot their foot onto it; and he always tole 
that he believed it hild rank pison, and 
that Albert come to his end in no reg’- 
lar way. 

“Folks used to whisper these dark 
hints from one to another; but they 
wasn’t paid respect to, because Dick 
was so much give to liquor, and because 
the Stanfields stood high, may be. 

“He used to say he wouldn’t like to 
have Mrs. Stanfield’s apron-string round 
his neck, if she was an enimy of his’n; 
that she was mighty clever to him, but 
that there was precious good reason 
for it! — that if he was a mind to tell all 
he knowed to Thatcher Blagsden, she 
might, perhaps, swing higher than her 
own gate-posts yet! Thatcher never 
thought any thing wrong, though; and 
nobody had the heart to put suspicion 
into his head. Then the Stanfields fell 
right away with such trouble — Joan dy- 


ing, you see; th’ old woman losin’ her 
mind ; and the Doctor, whom every one 
liked, fallin’ out o’ practice, and gettin’ 
down in the mouth generally —that the 
surmises was hushed up and left to die 


out. But there was lots o’ things float- 
in’ about them times; I forget ’em half. 
It was told, I know, that Joan Ramsey 
refused to have her sister come into her 
dyin’ room, and there was them that 
thought she wasn’t out of her head, 
nuther! And then, after her death, it 
was give out that it was grief that was 
preyin’ on the mind of Mrs. Stanfield; 
but there was them that said it was 
memory! Anyhow, she got so bad be- 
fore long that she had to be took to an 
asylum; and th’ old Doctor, all broke 
up in purse and sperit, went off, and 
he was not heard of for a good many 
year. 

“ And, by the way, Dick Scofield went 
off, too, all of a sudden; and the next 
thing that was knowed of him, he was 
the owner of a plantation down the river 
somewheres, and it was hinted round 
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that the place was bought with Aush 
money. 

“But one thing I forgot. There was 
a China bow! dug up close by Thatcher’s 
Cabin, one day, by some fellers that hap+ 
pened to be quarryin’ there for stone ; 
and Dick always hild that that was the 
very bowl that had the pison into it! 
But that went agin’ his story more’n for 
it— how it got there was the question. 
However it was, I seen the bowl myself, 
and remember it had some blue figgers 
onto one side of it. I don’t know what 
they was, now; but, anyhow, I didn’t 
like the looks of ’em. Well, one evenin’, 
when Albert had been dead about three 
months, I happened to see, as I was 
drivin’ the cows home, Thatcher Blags- 
den diggin’ just back o’ the cabin. There 
was a kind of mystery, after seein’ them 
shadders there, that always drawed my 
eyes that way; so I clumb onto a stump 
and looked sharp, and directly I seen 
somethin’ hoverin’ about him that looked 
like a woman; so I cut across the field 
and clumb into the fork of the mulberry 
that used to stand in the gully just above 
the spring. I thought may be he was 
takin’ Albert up, and if he was, I was 
bound for to see him! But no! he was 
only plantin’ out a brier-bush at the head 
of his grave, and the cretur that I had 
seen hoverin’ about was Joan Ramsey; 
and I knew that she had brought the 
brier-bush, ’cause they only growed in 
one place in the neighborhood, and that 
was in Dr. Stanfield’s hedge. That was 
about the last time Joan ever went 
abroad, I reckon; anyhow, I never seen 
her after that. I sot in the crotch o’ the 
tree long after she went away, hopin’ 
Thatcher would see me and call to me, 
or come where I was; but he didn’t do 
nuther one, but just come round to the 
cabin door, and seemed to kind o’ fall 
down onto the step. Then he sot the 
grubbin’-hoe up between his legs, and 
leanin’ his head onto it, appeared like 
he was thinkin’ to himself. 
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“If he seen me he didn’t let on; any- 
how, he was kind o’ stern, and kep’ to 
himself, and didn’t seem to want to see 
folks, after Albert’s death. He didn’t 
hunt no more, but give away his dogs, 
all but Wolf; (I got one of ’em, worth 
ten dollars, too!) and just left his gun on 
the hooks over the chimbly till it rusted. 
I might just as well ’a had that, but some- 
how, most fellers are careful about what 
they give away, even in the shadder of 
the deepest affliction. He used to lie 
sometimes, half a day at a time, on the 
grass by the grave-side, with Wolf close 
by, and his arm round his neck, may be 
—for he seemed to think more o’ that 
dog than he did of any human critter— 
and whenever you seen one you seen 
other. 

“T used to hear hints about the cabin 
being haunted, but it was always talked 
in a smothered way like, and then I was 
a’most sure to be sent out o’ the room; 
youngsters always are, you know, when 
visitors reach the interesting p’int 0’ 
things. 

“Well, as I said afore, Thatcher didn’t 
seem to see me, but kep’ stiddy in one 
spot, his head restin’ on the grubbin’- 
hoe, and Wolf crouchin’ at his feet. 

“¢Hello the house!’ I called, but 
neither of ’em stirred, and so I dropt 
from the crotch to the ground, and took 
to my heels; and when I got to the hill- 
top ! looked back, and there they was 
yet—master and dog—just as still as 
two stones. 

“T never seen Thatcher no more; he 
moved away purty soon, but where, no- 
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body ever knowed. A post and rail- 
fence was found round the grave one 
day, the cabin-door chained up, and the 
fire out in the chimbly—but, hark ! don’t 
you hear somethin’?” And seizing the 
pistol at his elbow, Long Efe pushed 
aside the curtain, and peered out. 

A footstep was now distinctly heard, 
coming down the slope, and the next 
moment the flaring light of the furnace 
showed us the cheerful, ruddy face we 
were so anxious to see—that of our fa- 
ther, to be sure. 

In answer to our inquiries as to what 
had detained him, he tofd us that a crazy 
old woman had come straying into the 
house an hour or two past, frightening 
the younger children, so that he could 
not come away and leave her there, but 
had been obliged to find her lodging at 
the village tavern. 

And, indeed, she had looked frightful 
enough, he said—her dress torn and be- 
draggled, her hands and face scratched 
and bleeding, and her drenched gray 
hairs all tangled with briers. 

At this point, Efe bent down and 
whispered in my ear in a manner that 
was meant to express much sorrowful 
tenderness: “Charles Joseph’s crazy 
old mother come back again, no doubt; 
and it was her you seen at Albert’s grave 
to-night. Dick’s story must have been 
all true, that’s a fact; yes, it must of!” 

True, or false, I didn’t go to the sing- 
ing-school, as I told you before, and 
Charley was too proud to seek me out; 
and so—well, well, I wonder if he ever 
married ! 
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HE city of Melbourne—the cap- 

ital of Australia Felix, or Victo- 
ria—and the city of San Francisco may 
be regarded as twin sisters, so far as 
their respective ages, and the circum- 
stances of the countries of which they 
are the capitals, are to be taken into ac- 
count. For each owes its extraordina- 
ry growth and development to the gold 
discoveries of ’49 and ’51—when, by 
the way, this city had two years’ start 
of Melbourne. Here, however, the si- 


militude ceases; for while the muscular 
development, so to speak, of each has 
been equally well attended to, comeli- 
ness of exterior has been sadly neg- 
lected in the one, while in the other 


it has been cultivated with fastidious 
care. 

Forty-two years ago, there was nota 
living white man in Australia Felix, if 
(to be very particular) I may except 
Buckley, who, eighteen years before, had 
been wrecked in a ship bound for Syd- 
ney, cast ashore on the coast, and lived 
among the aborigines during that time. 
In 1827 John Pascoe Falkner —at pres- 
ent a member of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria—with Batman, Gellibrand, 
and a few others, crossed Bass’ Straits in 
a schooner of fifty or sixty tons’ burthen 
from the neighboring island of Van Die- 
men’s Land; entered Port Phillip Bay; 
sailed up the river Yarra Yarra; and 
there, on the grassy, undulating bank 
of that noisy and sometimes turbulent 
stream, pitched their tents on the site 
of the present city of Melbourne. The 
city—which should have been named 
after one or other of its founders — was, 
somewhat servilely, called after Lord 
Melbourne, sometime reigning Minister 
in England, as the colony itself is now 


called Victoria, after the reigning sov- 
ereign. 

Without pausing to stigmatize the 
adoption of such meaningless nomen- 
clature, let us attend to the much more 
interesting subject of the movements of 
our hardy little band of pioneers. Cast- 
ing their eyes about, they seem to have 
regarded the site quite favorably; but 
thought, as they had what appeared to 
be a continent to select from, they might 
as well see if they could find a better. 
Therefore they started, coastwise, sev- 
enty miles farther south, where they 
came to a magnificent bay, on which 
now stands the handsome, but prema- 
turely consumptive young city of Gee- 
long. The bay has been likened to the 
Bay of Naples; the site is one of the 
loveliest in the world; the country is 
picturesque and fertile, and is now dot- 
ted with princely villas, large farms, and 
teeming vineyards. What prevented our 
pioneers from founding their city on 
these tempting slopes? “The scarcity 
of water!” There was a copious river 
at the back, just one short mile from the 
bay—the lovely Barwon—with much 
better water, too, than the Yarra, but it 
was “too far off,” and so they decided 
in favor of their first selection. One of 
their followers—a shoemaker, and in- 
deed a bad one, but good enough for 
those times — was, however, so charmed 
with Geelong that he elected to remain 
behind, and live in primitive simplicity 
on fish, kangaroo, and opossum, with 
the blacks. The writer, in after-years, 
often chatted with the antediluvian ; and 
a very harmless, inoffensive poor fellow 
he was. Two of the leaders, Batman 
and Falkner, returned to the Yarra Yar- 
ra, while Gellibrand went to explore the 
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interior, and perished on Mt. Gellibrand, 
afew miles from Geelong. On their re- 
turn they unloaded the schooner, and 
Falkner, being a sawyer, and one who 
could handle an axe, set about building 
a hut; while Batman took the schooner 
across to Van Diemen’s Land for more 
men and supplies. On Batman’s return 
Falkner had his hut completed —the 
first tenement ever constructed on the 
virgin soil of Australia Felix, and the 
germ whence sprung the noblest of 
modern cities. 

Batman’s statements to his fellow- 
colonists in Van Diemen’s Land regard- 
ing the new discovery on Port Phillip 
Bay induced some of them to follow 
him; and before the end of 1827 Falk- 
ner’s handicraft was put in requisition 
in building other huts for the accommo- 
dation of the new-comers. Shortly after 
this Mr. Falkner, like a shrewd, sensi- 
ble man, made the discovery that human 
wants were just about the same in new 
as in old settlements; that human nat- 
ure was a craving nature; and that 
people must eat and drink in Australia 
Felix as well as in the less romantic 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land. So he 
built him an addition to his hut, covered 
the structure with nice, clean bark, and 
opened a public-house, and a store. 
This was the first hotel in Melbourne, 
which, though not quite so pretentious, 
perhaps, as “‘Scott’s,” or our own “Oc- 
cidental,” was still not to be despised. 
There was plenty of rum, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, and slop-clothing—what more 
need any decent man require? The 
little settlement began to attract atten- 
tion by degrees. Settlers in Van Die- 
men’s Land sent over sheep, cattle, and 
horses, and took up “runs.” In ’39, 
flocks were driven overland from New 
South Wales, when the “squatters” 
took up as much land as they pleased. 

But hotel-keeping was not Mr. Falk- 
ner’s only forte. He was very versatile 
in his tastes. In 1835 it was, I think, 
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that he imported some wooden type and 
an old printing-press from his native 
country, (Van Diemen’s Land) and es- 
tablished the Port Phillip Gazette for 
the enlightenment of his fellow-towns- 
men. A year or so after, the Gazette 
became pretentious and aristocratic, and 
was printed with lead type; while the 
wooden stock, with the rickety old press, 
were disposed of to James Harrison, a 
practical printer, who started the Gee- 
long Advertiser, which he conducted 
with ability, conscientiousness, and a 
large amount of usefulness to the gen- 
eral public, for nineteen years. The Ad- 
vertiser is still one of the most respect- 
able journals in that country. 

I arrived in Melbourne in June, ’46, 
nineteen years after the patriarchal Falk- 
ner. It was a pretentious town then. 
There was one bank, and there were 
several public-houses; and most of the- 
streets were defined —that is to say, the- 
houses were not built in the middle of 
the streets. In fine weather, we walked 
in these streets; in wet weather, we 
sailed across or along them in flat-bot-- 
tomed boats. At night, in winter time, 
every one kept inside; or, if necessity 
forced one abroad, to escape the risk of 
being drowned in the villainous ruts, or 
the more horrible death of being buried 
alive in the sludge, the hardy adventurer- 
crept along the “sidewalks,” (save the 
mark!) holding by the window-sills and 
fences, till he arrived at his destination. 
To get away from the interminable mud, 
we made up shooting-parties on Sun- 
days, and went parrot-shooting in the: 
bush, where Parliament House, the pal-- 
aces of the bishops, the colleges, and. 
the Model School, all now stand. Such: 
was the state of affairs till the gold dis-- 
covery, in 1851. 

The city is now a parallelogram, four 
miles long, and situated on undulating 
ground, a mile from the Bay. The long- 
est side of the parallelogram stretches 
along the Yarra, east and west. The 
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slopes or undulations are nowhere higher 
than that in California Street, between 
Montgomery and Kearny streets, San 
Francisco. Beyond the river—which 
is spanned by several bridges —are the 
marine suburbs: Emerald Hill, St. Kil- 
da, and Brighton. These are watering- 
places, where are situated the palatial 
residences of the wealthy. The figure, 
or parallelogram, is intersected at right 
angles with streets which run east and 
west, north and south—most of them of 
ample width, like Market Street in this 
city. Elizabeth Street is the heart of 
thg metropolis—the great commercial 
centre — extending north and south, and 
terminated by the Yarra. To this the 
others, east and west, converge. In 
Elizabeth Street stands the General 
Post Office, completed two years ago, 
at a cost of several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Londoners, who are 
proverbially conceited of their own city, 


say the General Post Office at Mel- 
bourne would be an ornament to London. 
The front is polished freestone, white as 
marble, and resembling it very much. It 
faces Elizabeth Street, while the wings 
rest on Great and Little Burke streets, 


respectively. Let us leave Elizabeth 
Street and the Post Office, and go on 
the top of either Burke or Collins Street, 
and look to the east. There, stretching 
east and west, lies aristocratic Collins 
Street, the Broadway of Melbourne. 
There the graceful Australian belle, in 
light apparel ; the perfumed cit, with hat 
on three hairs; the ample matron; the 
burnished banker; the staid merchant, 
and lordly squatter —there they all are, 
ogling, chatting, and walking leisurely 
along —all, apparently, on the best pos- 
sible terms with themselves. We are 
still looking from the slope on the west 
of Elizabeth Street to that on the east of 
it. There, in front of us, all the thor- 
oughfares are terminated by gardens — 
the Fitzroy, Carlton, and Parliament 
House Gardens—all within five min- 
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utes’ walk of the Post Office. The Fitz- 
roy Gardens contain about twenty-five 
acres, the Carlton ten or fifteen, and 
Parliament House Gardens seven or 
eight. All are ornamented with walks, 
shrubs, trees, and flowers in great pro- 
fusion, with statuettes, and cascades, and 
fountains which never cease playing. 
Close at hand is the Eastern Market, 
where all farm and garden produce, etc., 
are sold to retailers; for, in Melbourne, 
they don’t back up wagons loaded with 
produce in the public streets, and let 
them stand there all night. If they did 
so, the Melbourne Press would bring 
heaven and earth about the ears of the 
authorities, until they had provided suit- 
able accommodation for the farmers and 
gardeners who supply the city with food, 
fruit, and vegetables. At our rear, again, 
to the west, are the Telegraph Hill and 
other gardens, within ten minutes’ walk 
of the Post Office, which, as I have said, 
is in the centre of the city, and not, as 
here, poked away in a remote corner, at a 
distance from business centres. At the 
Post Office there is never a crowd, and 
you are seldom kept waiting more than 
two or three minutes; for the letter- 
carriers deliver to specific addresses 
twice each day. But if a stranger, whose 
unsettled condition does not admit of 
giving a specific address to his corre- 
spondent, applies at the Melbourne Post 
Office—and there may, perhaps, be sev- 
eral others of the same name, and with 
no specific address, applying at the same 
time—then the clerk asks you where 
you expect your letter from, and insti- 
tutes other inquiries with the object of 
getting a clew to your personality; and 
by this means strangers have no more 
difficulty in getting letters than residents. 
There is never any confusion, or doubt, 
or suspicion, in the mind of either clerk 
or applicant. 

But I have not done with the Mel- 
bourne gardens yet. Outside the city, 
about two miles from the Post Office, 
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is the Royal Park, of 640 acres. Here 
are varieties of strange birds and ani- 
mals from all parts of the world. The 
University and its extensive grounds are 
on the other side of the road, immediately 
opposite. Beyond the river are the Bo- 
tanical Gardens and Studley Park, each 
containing about twenty acres, I should 
say. The suburban streets, and those 
likewise in the provincial towns, are 
planted with rows of trees on each side. 
These gardens and parks are the prop- 
erty of the people; and the people walk 
through or lounge in them at all hours of 
the day and night. Police are always 
stationed about, to prevent malicious in- 
jury to the people’s property. Of course 
no charge is asked. These magnificent 
places of public recreation are due, in a 
great measure, to the energy and par- 
liamentary influence of Charles Gavan 
Duffy, who came to Australia Felix four- 
teen years ago. He had been a member 
of the House of Commons, had traveled 


a great deal in Europe, and was a man of 


literary taste and culture. On his ar- 
rival in the colony, he'was elected to the 
Assembly; and one of the first uses he 
made of his position was to advocate 
the setting apart of those grounds for 
the health and recreation of the inhabit- 
ants. 

All the country towns follow the ex- 
ample of the metropolis, and have, all 
of them, their botanical gardens and 
parks, but necessarily on a much lower 
scale of ornamentation. 

I am asked, whence all the fountains 
in the recreation grounds and elsewhere 
get such a plentiful supply of water? 
Seventeen years ago, successive admin- 
istrations expended $2,500,000 in con- 
structing a large reservoir at the Yan 
Yean River, fifteen miles from the city ; 
and this gives an endless supply of that 
element, so necessary in dry and warm 
climates. A stream of clear, limpid wa- 
ter is always flowing, night and day, 
along the channels of every street, lane, 
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and avenue in the city. The ubiquitous 
Yan Yean percolates everywhere. By 
eight o’clock, every summer morning, the 
Yan Yean hose have rained all over Mel- 
bourne. The whole city has been literally 
washed, and the scavengers have swept 
and cleaned away all filth. There is 
nothing on the streets —not even a rag, 
a piece of newspaper, or a dead rat— 
nothing, from end to end of the metrop- 
olis, to offend the eye or nostril. The 
Yan Yean is everywhere, in and out of 
doors, and the scavengers are always 
working. You never see a water-cart. 
It is, indeed, a brand-new city, with clean 
and spacious streets and fine buildings. 
Its institutions are no less central and 
popular than its public parks and gar- 
dens. A gunshot from the Post Office 
is the Hospital, capable of accommodat- 
ing a thousand patients; there are sub- 
sidiary and suburban hospitals besides. 
Close to the Hospital is the Public Li- 
brary, a building as large as our City 
Hall, but, unlike our City Hall, emi- 
nently ornamental. On the ground floor 
is the Museum, opened to the public 
from Io A.M. till 4 P.M. One or two po- 
licemen are always there, as well for the 
purpose of seeing that all things.are safe 
as for politely giving information to vis- 
itors, such as strangers like to get. 
Overhead is the Library, with its 180,000 
volumes, open from Io A.M. till Io P.M., 
and free to all comers. Around the 
walls are compartments or recesses for 
the classification of books of Literature, 
Poetry, History, Science, Philosophy, 
and so on, each recess provided with 
several chairs, and a small ladder used 
for taking books from the shelves—so 
that the reader is not exposed to the 
gaze of visitors. Along the hall, in the 
middle of the floor, is a table thirty or 
forty feet long, stretching from end to 
end of the room, with writing materials. 
Here are men to be seen, at all hours, 
taking notes—their reading, various as 
their tastes, being every thing from Pla- 
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to’s Republic (in the original) to Colen- 
so’s last work on the Old Testament. 
On one side, partitioned off, is a separate 
library and reading-room for ladies. 
Not many yards from the Public Li- 
brary are the Yan Yean Public Baths. 
In this building is a large artificial la- 
goon, varying in depth from three to five 
feet, where you can have a plunge and a 
swim, and the use of a towel and comb, 
for threepence, or a little over five cents. 
You can have the use of a dressing-room 
for sixpence, or a “bit,” and a warm and 
shower-bath for a shilling, or a quarter 
dollar. Besides the public baths are 
several private ones, as in this city—the 
chief characteristic of the people being a 
partiality for cleanliness and comfort. 
In summer, salt-water bathing is a uni- 
versal practice. Then, every five or ten 
minutes, from five in the morning till 
eleven in the forenoon, trains take bath- 
ers to the salt-water swimming-baths at 


Sandridge or St. Kilda, when the mer- 
chant, lawyer, and business man, for in- 
stance, can start, say at seven, have a 
swim in the salt-water, a fresh-water 
shower - bath after that, and be back to 
breakfast at eight—all for a shilling, or 


a quarter dollar. The working classes, 
male and female—the former, especially 
—make great use of the city public baths 
in the summer season. When coming 
home from work at six in the evening, 
unless very inconvenient, they return by 
the baths, have a plunge and a swim for 
five cents, and go home to their families 
refreshed and hopeful. Bathing cheers 
the mind and refreshes the system ; and 
is, therefore, very conducive to temper- 
ate habits, especially in working-men, 
who often drink for the sole reason that 
drink, as they suppose, refreshes them, 
after the exhaustion of a hard day’s 
work. Every facility for extensive bath- 
ing at a more nominal cost should, there- 
fore, be given them; and this can not be 
done, except by baths such as those in 
Melbourne. 
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Burke Street, so called after Governor 
Burke, who ruled the neighboring colony 
of New South Wales forty years ago, is 
the next in importance. It is parallel 
with Collins Street. Here are the thea- 
tres, the dashing hotels, the gin palaces, 
the living stream of citizens after sun- 
down. Here the modern lights of the 
drama—G. V. Brooke, Barry, Sullivan, 
and Kean—drew crowded houses a few 
years ago, and astonished the Australi- 
ans with their brilliant performances ; 
and here, too, they made fortunes. At 
the top of Burke Street East is Parlia- 
ment House, only half finished, but that 
half at a cost to the Treasury of over 
$2,000,000. Close at hand is St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, not yet complete ac- 
cording to original design, but compared 
with which, even as it now stands, any 
other church, either there or here, is, in 
point of magnificence, but a respectable 
mole-hill. It has already cost the Cath- 
olics of Victoria £800,000 sterling, or 
$4,000,000. The paintings are from the 
best Italian masters. Workmen have 
been employed at it for the last fifteen 
years. Beside it, is the Bishop’s palace, 
completed at a cost of $250,000. At 
the junction of Russell and Collins 
streets, in the same neighborhood, and 
to be seen almost all over the city, is 
the bronze statue of Burke and Wills, 
who were the first, eight years ago, who 
crossed the island continent of Australia, 
and perished, poor fellows! at Cooper’s 
Creek, on their return to Melbourne. 
But, why recapitulate every object of at- 
traction? It is sufficient to say that 
traveled men have admitted that Mel- 
bourne is equal to the best second-class 
cities in any quarter of the world, so far 
as cleanliness, recreation, and its public 
institutions are concerned. 

The population of San Francisco, I 
understand, is set down at 165,000. By 
the last census taken at Melbourne, the 
population of that city, if I remember 
aright, was 150,000. Yet, the city of 
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Melbourne covers a larger area than the 
city of San Francisco. The habits of 
the two peoples will account for the dif- 
ference in size of the two cities. Here, 
for instance, the mass of the people live 
in lodgings and take their meals in great 
groups at therestaurants. A man here, 
with a wife and family, rents a furnished 
room or two for sleeping and living in, 
and goes with his wife and children to 
the restaurants for his meals. Single 
men and single women invariably adopt 
this plan. They “room” in one place, 
and take their meals in another. One 
house, at this rate, will accommodate 
fifteen or twenty persons in San Fran- 
cisco, whereas, for the same number of 
persons in Melbourne, three houses 
would be necessary to enable them to 
live according to established custom. 
The married in Melbourne, if they have 
no houses of their own, rent cottages, 
furnish them, and eat and drink in them. 
The single never rent rooms, but live in 
community at hotels or boarding-houses, 
as their means will admit. Hence, the 
city of Melbourne is larger than the city 
of San Francisco; and hence, also, the 
people of Melbourne are more domesti- 
cated, and are also more genial and more 
social than the people of San Francisco. 
I do not, however, mean to imply that 
the people of San Francisco are natu- 
rally less genial or less socially inclined 
than the people of Melbourne, for they 
are of the one Caucasian stock; but the 
habitudes of each people are so different 
as to constitute distinct characteristics. 
In a word, the people of Australia Felix 
are more warm-hearted and more social. 
It is probable that this may give of- 
fense té the good citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, who aré not in the habit of hear- 
ing strangers talk in this plain, unvar- 
nished way. For the few months I have 
been here I have never known a promi- 
nent visitor to San Francisco to point 
out a single defect, while all are a little 
prodigal of fulsomeness and flattery. 
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No person or community is faultless. 
If they are not so, then why not say so? 
Personally, we should look upon a man 
who was always flattering us as either 
an insidious foe, a fool, or one who didn’t 
care a straw about us one way or an- 
other. I remember, fifteen years ago, 
when strangers came to Melbourne, they 
would tell us our faults, and say ~ery 
little of our merits—whatever they might 
have been. The consequence was, that 
people set about mending their faults as 
quickly as possible. 

The benevolent will be gratified to 
hear that the sexes in Melbourne are 
on good terms with each other. The 
women there do not talk loud and call 
the men tyrants, and the men give prece- 
dence to the women in railway-cars and 
public places, not as a matter of right, 
but as a matter of courtesy. The wom- 
en always appreciate these little atten- 
tions. If a gentleman in a railway-car 
offers his seat to a lady, the lady says, 
“ Pray, sir, don’t disturb yourself.” He, 
however, insists upon “disturbing him- 
self” to accommodate the lady; when 
she, taking the seat and “disturbance” 
in a good-humored way, turns her face 
toward his, smiles, and says, “ Thank 
you, sir.” That begets a kindl} feeling ; 
and the women, on that account, don’t 
threaten to turn the men clerks out of 
the banks and put women clerks in 
their places. What is stranger still, the 
women in Melbourne are very kind to 
one another—for the reason, perhaps, 
that they are living at the antipodes and 
don’t know better. A wealthy woman, 
say, has a good deal of washing and 
ironing to do; and without having ever 
heard a word of “Women’s Rights” the 
poor, innocent soul gives the work to a 
distressed person of her own sex, in- 
stead of a Chinaman. I often smile at 
the antipodean verdancy of the unso- 
phisticated lady since I became enlight- 
ened by travel. 

The Press in Melbourne —but this is 
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terribly dangerous ground! If I go on, 
I shall put my foot in it! Let me say, 
however, that if in Melbourne a man, for 
instance, is to be politically slain, the 
journalistic pellet is sent through his 
brain with such delicate precision, or the 
editorial steel (guasz sty/um) is thrust 
in his heart in such a handsome way, 
that the unfortunate, though dead beyond 
hope of recovery, makes withal a decent 
corpse. But here, the killing assumes 
the shape of unmitigated murder. He 
is pommeled, and mangled, and draggled 
so that his most intimate acquaintance 
would scarcely recognize the deceased. 
Journalistic warfare, here, is something 
like the Yankee fighting described by 
Sir Charles Napier. “The Yankees,” 
says Sir Charles, “fight so ugly! They 
will fire pokers, smoothing-irons, brass 
candlesticks, or any thing. Now, to be 
shot with a bullet or a cannon-ball is a 
comfortable thing; but to get a candle- 
stick in one’s belly before breakfast 
spoils the appetite entirely.” 

But patriotic San Francisco indignant- 
ly may ask, if she has nothing that con- 
trasts favorably with Melbourne. Yes, a 
great deal; and from what I have said, I 
think it will be seen that I am no flatterer. 
There are here great vitality, enterprise, 
and general prosperity. Second-rate 
hotels here are better than first-class 
hotels in Melbourne. Living is many 
degrees better, and is proportionately 
cheaper. In Melbourne, there is no such 
institution as your street railway-cars. 
Every floor here is carpeteg; only fa- 
vorite rooms receive that attention in 
Melbourne. Employment in any sta- 
tion in life is a hundred degrees more 
easily obtainable here. Remuneration 
for every sort of work here is better than 
at Melbourne; where, however, those 
high in official station are better paid. 
The condition of the working classes is 
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immeasurably better here than there; 
and this is attributable, in my opinion, 
to the Press of this city and country, 
which, for the most part, (and to its eter- 
nal honor, justice, and humanity be it 
said) advocates the payment of remuner- 
ative wages to working-men. In twenty- 
eight years in the Australasian Colonies 
I never knew a solitary instance where a 
journal advocated the same thing there. 
If a paper were to do so, it would be 
stigmatized as radical and disreputable, 
and would be pooh-poohed to death. On 
the contrary, tlie Australian papers, with- 
out a redeeming exception—and the 
Melbourne papers pre-eminently—are 
ever advocating, ever harping on the 
necessity of low wages “as an induce- 
ment to capital and enterprise.” They 
even quote political economy to the same 
intent and purpose. They have suc- 
ceeded. They have brought down wages 
with a vengeance, and to their hearts’ 
content. Men in New South Wales are 
now working for a dollar and a quarter 
a week, in Victoria for two dollars and 
a half a week; and are idle, at that, 
half the year round. The consequence 
is, that there is more destitution, more 
crime, and more unmitigated infamy in 
two or three back streets in Melbourne, 
than in all this city. Where are now the 
enterprise and the capital? The labor 
is there ad nauseam ,; but where are the 
enterprise and the capital? Enterprise, 
for years past, was nowhere; and the 
capital — well, that is lying snugly in 
the banks. There was an aggregate of 
£9,000,000 sterling of that commodity in 
those plethoric institutions at Melbourne, 
eight years ago, while half the working- 
men in Victoria were starving and vaga- 
bondizing through the country in the 
depth of winter, offering to ‘work for 
their food, and could not get work at 
that! 
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E were off at last for a trip to 

the summit of Tamalpais. All 

summer we had been planning the trip, 
and anticipating its pleasures. We had 
“read up” carefully for the occasion. 
“Stoddard’s Poems,” “Sir Francis 
Drake’s Voyages,” Hittell’s “ Resources 
of California,’’ Dana’s “ Three Years Be- 
fore the Mast,” Soulé’s “ Annals of San 
Francisco,” and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” had all been searched through 
for matter bearing on the subject. It was 
settled that the mountain was situated 
in Marin County, California, to the north 
of the Golden Gate; that it could be 
ascended to the summit; that quails 
abounded there; that deer were often 
killed there; that wild-cats frequented 
the wooded cafions on the northern and 
eastern slopes; that wolves were some- 
times seen there; that hares and rabbits 
were always to be found there; and that, 
in early times, bears, regular old griz- 
zlies —not your little cinnamon or black 
. poodle-dog fellows, but the genuine Ursa 
Major of California—had been encoun- 
tered there. There was no evidence 
that any had ever been killed there; and 
as they are never known to die a natural 
death, it was a tolerably fair presumption 
that we might still find them hanging 
about there, if we looked sharp for them. 
Was there ever such a field for the 
sportsman, and were there ever such 
sportsmen on earth as my friend the 
Doctor, the rising young lawyer whom 
we will call Lord—though that is not his 
real name—and your humble servant? 
We would show our friends that Nimrod 
was an old fogy, and not to be mentioned 
in our time; when we came back, a fall 
in the game market, ruinous to the deal- 
ers and regular pot-hunters, was as in- 
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evitable as the coming crash in green- 
backs and financial circles. 

The Doctor, being of an aspiring turn, 
went in for big game —a grizzly, a couple 
of California lions, or half a dozen deer, 
at the very least; Lord would be con- 
tent with a deer or two, a wolf, and a few 
hares; I, who am of a more retiring dis- 
position, promised to be content with a 
couple of hundred quails. I had never 
heard of any bears or lions, with my 
brand on, being seen running around 
loose, and did not propose to look up 
that kind of stock. The Doctor took 
his Henry rifle, 450 rounds of cartridges, 
and a butcher-knife. Lord took a No. 8 
double-barreled steel shot-gun, with 
Ely’s wire cartridges, a bag of BB. shot, 
and a revolver—Army size. I took 
along a small No. 14 double-barreled 
gun, a flask of powder, small shot, and 
a bottle of California wine, which had 
been boiled to concentrate the strength 
and save freight. Each was prepared 
for the particular branch of destruction 
he had marked out for himself—each 
equally confident of achieving success 
in the expedition. 

We started at 2 p.m., on horseback, 
from the place of rendezvous, corner of 
Clay and Kearny streets. I rode Juanita, 
my old pet; Lord, a fiery, untamed steed, 
of a mouse color, borrowed from one of 
his clients—since hanged, I believe— 
which animal has since been in the pub- 
lic service —drawing a sand-cart on 
the deep cut through Rincon Hill. The 
Doctor had hired a horse from a livery- 
stable, which was warranted to be “just 
lightning’ —and he was good for the 
warranty every time. We reached the 
boat without any fatal accident: the 
Doctor having nearly run down an old 
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woman at the crossing of Front and 
Vallejo streets ; while Lord’s horse, col- 
liding with a passing vehicle, turned 
around suddenly, and got even by letting 
fly his heels at me, one hitting the saddle, 
and the other coming in contact with my 
gun with such force as to make a deep 
indentation in the barrel and knock it 
out of my hand. For myself, I killed 
nobody. 

We landed at San Quentin, near the 
State Prison: others had landed there 
before, who were known to Lord in his 
professional capacity. We disembarked 
in safety. The Doctor placed the saddle- 
bags, containing our luncheon, a lot of 
ammunition, and the bottle, on his horse, 
behind the saddle. All right: Vamos / 
The three horses started on the jump at 
the word. Mousey shot off ahead, Juan- 
ita followed, and Whitey —the Doctor’s 
brute—appeared inclined to bring up 
the rear. We had gone about forty rods, 


when I heard a yell. Lord’s horse had 
run away with him, and from sheer force 
of habit took the left-hand road, leading 
directly up to San Quentin, instead of 


the right-hand one, for San Rafael. The 
Doctor had seen the mistake, and had 
called out “No! No!” at the top of his 
lungs. His horse, from an excessive 
desire to obey orders, had both ears 
open, waiting to hear the word “ Whoa” 
given. He heard the “No!” instead, 
and fearing that he might be mistaken, 
put his fore legs out stiff-kneed in front 
suddenly. Horse and man can not travel 
well together that way. As I looked 
around, I saw something rise from be- 
hind the Doctor, describe a semicircle, 
and land on the rocky road just behind 
my horse. It was the saddle-bags, and 
I heard something jingle sharply. It 
sounded like broken glass—which it 
was. The Doctor followed the saddle- 
bags. My horse, shying suddenly as the 
Doctor lighted, stepped out from under 
me. Juanita went up to the saddle-bags 
and sniffed at them with distended nos- 
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trils, and eyes opened wide with terror. 
Well she might! The escaping contents 
of the bottle made the leather curl up 
like a burned shoe, and as I held them 
up, the liquor ran from them as it does 
from a clam when you dig it out of the 
wet sand. I was about to drop them, 
when the Doctor, rolling over in the dirt, 
called out: “Oh! don’t be afraid ; there 
ain’t going to be an explosion! I didn’t 
put the powder in that side; if I had, 
we’d never have known what hurt us!” 
This assurance comforted me, and I re- 
placed the bags on the Doctor’s horse, 
and tied them on. Neither of the horses 
appeared much hurt. Mousey, seeing 
nothing to run against except a stone- 
wall in the direction of San Quentin, 
generously allowed Lord to turn him 
around at last and head him toward us 
again. 

All mounted once more, and we took a 
new start. This time, Whitey, with the 
Doctor on his back, took the lead ; some 
of the liquor had dripped out of the bag 
upon his back, and it appeared to give 
him new spirit. He went off as if life or 
death depended on his reaching San 
Rafael in ten minutes, and he meant to 
be there. Occasionally his hind legs 
manifested a disposition to start in on 
their own hook, and get ahead of his 
fore legs, at which ‘times the Doctor 
pitched and tossed like a ship in a storm ; 
but he held his own. With one hand 
grasping the pommel of the saddle, he 
swung the Henry rifle savagely with the 
other, bringing it down on either side of 
the accursed brute’s head, whack, whack, 
whack; and thus he continued to pom- 
mel him all the way to San Rafael. The 
Doctor’s pantaloons’ legs rose with his 
ire, and the bottoms were soon riding 
triumphantly above his knees; but he 
was game, and despising such trifles, 
hung to the saddle and the rifle. Mousey 
rather liked this, and, with Lord on his 
back, kept close at Whitey’s heels; 
while Juanita, thinking it a race, buckled 
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down to the work, determined to win or 
die. I ride with long stirrup-straps ; and 
one foot, coming in contact with Lord’s 
horse, got out of the stirrup. In attempt- 
ing to replace it I lost the rein, and 
having my gun in the other hand, could 
not recover it. A party of Chinamen, 
who were cutting a ditch beside the road, 
seeing us apparently engaged in a race, 
ran up to the side of the track, swung 
their wide-brimmed bamboo hats, -and 
shouted meloaiously. This encouraged 
Juanita to redoubled effort, and she took 
the lead. The stages, which had been 
ahead, obligingly got out of our way when 
the drivers saw us coming; and the pas- 
sengers, animated by a spirit of generous 
emulation, yelled exultingly as we passed. 
We made better time for three miles 
than I ever saw made on a race-track 
in my life. The citizens at the village 


before us, seeing us coming, and fear- 
ing we might go right on to the next 
place without stopping, ran out and 


swung their hats, shouting “Whoa! 
whoa!” at the top of their voices. Two 
of the horses stopped so suddenly that 
their riders were enabled to descend to 
the ground with hardly an effort. Mine 
turned aside a little from the direct 
course, and I found myself sitting in a 
vegetable patch, with a ruined fence be- 
hind me. Thus we made our triumphant 
entry into San Rafael. 

That evening we bound up and anoint- 
ed our smarting wounds, and got to- 
gether all our traps, which had been 
gathered up along the road. After much 
search, we found a native who had been 
to the summit .of Tamalpais, and was 
willing, for a consideration, to show us 
the way there. We hired him, though 
the sum demanded was probably more 
than he had ever honestly earned before 
in his life-time, all put together. At 
sunrise we were in the saddle, armed 
and equipped, and started without seri- 
ous difficulty, although we discovered 
many knobs and hard places in the sad- 
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dles, of the previous existence of which 
we had been blissfully ignorant. Soon 
after we discovered a flock of quails in 
the road, and ordered a halt of the whole 
line. Lord, having the biggest gun, was 
dismounted, and ordered to deploy as 
skirmisher. With trailed arms he crept 
through an acre or two of dusty chapar- 
val, and came to a halt within twenty 
paces of the unsuspecting game. Slow- 
ly he arose, and with deliberate aim dis- 
charged both barrels at once, sitting 
down so suddenly thereafter, that we 
did not see what became of him. When 
he made his appearance again, his upper 
lip was as thick as a man’s hand, and 
his nose was bleeding. He said he 
guessed he had been stung by hornets. 
When the shot from his gun struck the 
dust in the road all around the quails, I 
looked to see at least a dozen birds ly- 
ing dead on the field when the cloud 
cleared away. In place thereof, we saw 
the entire flock on the wing for the chap- 
arral, higher up the mountain. As next 
in rank, I took up the contest, and fired 
both barrels at them, as I sat on horse- 
back, Juanita dancing a break-down jig 
as I did so. One bird fell with a crip- 
pled wing, and instantly made tracks for 
the bushes. Before he reached cover, 
the Doctor, who represented the flying 
artillery, sent half a dozen balls from his 
Henry rifle after him, making it very hot 
for him, but not even knocking a feather 
out of him. I saw a ranchero’s dog 
trotting down the road, and calling him 
to us, shouted, “Sic him! sic him!” 
with all my might, pointing to the bush- 
es in the direction of the spot where the 
quail had disappeared. Thus encour- 
aged, the dog went in, and in a few sec- 
onds I had the infinite pieasure of hear- 
ing that quail peeping like a sick chicken. 
We had him. No; the dog had him— 
and the ungrateful rascal was absolutely 
bent on carrying the bird off in his mouth 
to the residence of his master, down the 
road; refusing, with a growl, to surren- 
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der it to me, in answer to the most per- 
suasive appeals. “Nice doggy! good 
fellow! come here, doggy! Oh, the pret- 
ty dog!” etc., etc., poured out in the 
most endearing accents, only provoked 
his contempt. The Doctor, aggravated 
beyond measure, let drive at the infa- 
mous brute with his rifle. The ball 
passed so near his. head that he dropped 
the quail and took to his heels, barking 
and howling viciously as he went. We 
corraled that quail, and wrung his neck 


as soon as our hands were on him. The 


owner of the dog, hearing the firing and 
the howling of the brute, came tearing 
down the road with a pitchfork in his 
hand, and savagely demanded why we 
were trying to kill his valuable animal. 
Lord, who had just concluded the op- 
eration of washing his face in a spring, 
feeling that this was adding insult to 
injury, offered to “put a head on him,” 
then and there, if he would just lay 
down that pitchfork. The irate ran- 
chero replied that if the head would look, 
like his, (Lord’s) he preferred to be shot 
down on the spot, and intimated that he 
had better enter on the work of murder 
at once—we looked as if that was our 
trade, any way. We argued the case 
more temperately. The indignant tiller 
of the soil became so far mollified ulti- 
mately that he was induced to take a 
drink from a new bottle which we had 
procured at San Rafael. When he took 
the bottle from his lips, his eyes were 
full of tears, and he gasped for breath. 
We were avenged. Remounting, we 
started on up the trail, carrying our dead 
and wounded with us. 

Out of the dusty road, at last, and into 
the narrow bridle-path which winds up 
the steep mountain-side, through wide 
fields of the bitter chemzsa/, which covers 
the whole ground for thousands of acres. 
The sun was high up in the heavens, and 
the air oppressively warm. We halted 
and looked back. San Francisco, on her 


gray hills, half hidden by a vapor con- 
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sisting of equal parts of dust; fog, and 
smoke, lay before us on the south-east. 
The straits leading up from the Golden 
Gate, with the rock fortress of Alcatraz 
in the centre, keeping watch and ward 
over the western portal of a mighty land, 
lay almost at our feet. A steamer was 
coming out the Golden Gate, bound for 
Panama, Victoria, or, possibly, China. 
The Bay of San Francisco was dotted 
with gleaming white sails, and the river 
and ferry steamers could be seen plow- 
ing their way through the blue waters. 
San Pablo Bay was a duck-pond at our 
feet; Suisun Bay and the Straits of Car- 
quinez, dwindling down to still lesser 
proportions, stretched away to the north- 
east ; Oakland, and the other towns along 
the shores of Alameda and Contra Costa, 
peeped out, here and there, from among 
the embowering trees; Mount Diablo 
lifted his dark head above his straw-col- 
ored shoulders far into the blue heavens 
in the east, and seemed to have ascend- 
ed as we had ascended, growing taller 
and more gigantic in proportion at every 
step, following us up, and bullying us, as 
it were, as if determined that we should 
not be allowed to look down upon him, or 
by any means receive a diminished idea 
of his importance. Beyond him, were 
the wide ¢u/e swamps and wider plains 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento; and 
beyond all these, the dark-green line of 
the Sierra, bounding the eastern horizon, 
melting away and blending with the blue, 
cloudless sky. The homes of two hun- 
dred thousand people lay before us: the 
homes of millions of happy, contented 
and abundantly blessed people will, in a 
few years, fill the broad land on which 
we gazed that morning. I am nota paint- 
er, and can not unroll that scene before 
you; I only wish I could! For half an 
hour we enjoyed it; then the destructive 
tendency of our nature asserted itself 
afresh, and we began to talk of deeds of 
blood once more. 

“Manuel, you promised to show us 
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a grizzly bear track, sure, this morn- 
ing!” 

Manuel arose, and mounting his horse, 
led us onward up the steep acclivity. 
Half a mile brought us to a saddle-back, 
on one side of which there was a small 
grassy plat. On the other side Manuel 
discovered a track, to which he pointed in 
silent triumph. His face would have made 
the fortune of any painter who could 
have been there to transfer it to canvas, 
and hand it down to posterity. The Doc- 
tor refilied the magazine of his rifle with 
cartridges, and borrowed Lord’s revolv- 
er. Lord took up a position in the back- 
ground, with both barrels of his gun 
loaded with buck-shot. I determined 
to stand by the horses, and in case of 
danger get them out of the reach of 
the infuriated wounded grizzly as quick- 
ly as their legs would carry them. I 
was always noted for a careful fore- 
thought, which would have made me in- 
valuable as the commander of an army. 
Before mounting to move off with the 
horses, I chanced to look at the bear 
track where it crossed a soft piece of 
ground—the guide had pointed it out 
where it crossed the hard earth and rocks 
—and thoughtlessly remarked that the 
Tamalpais grizzlies had the good sense 
to imitate the example of the horses of 
the vicinity, .ad wore sharp heel corks. 
The Doc’or heard the remark, and, run- 
ning bacl., looked at the track closely. I 
heard him invoking a blessing on some- 
body in an undertone. The guide, with 
an expression of disgust as he looked at 
the party, and malignant hatred as he 
glanced at me, turned his horse’s head 
toward the summit of the mountain, 
and rode off without a word. No one 
spoke ;‘our hearts were too full. 

Two miles of hard climbing, the sweat 
pouring off our panting horses in streams, 
brought us to a little flat in a cafion near 
the summit. There was a spring there, 
and a number of old oak-trees, gray with 
the long moss which the moisture from 
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the condensing sea-fog at that altitude 
keeps dripping from their branches near- 
ly all the year round. We unpacked 
our traps, picketed our horses, and pre- 
pared for a vigorous campaign against 
the quails, which were whistling around 
in the bushes. We killed several, and 
scared more. Then we lunched. 

Then we ascended to the summit and 
looked down on the blue Pacific; that is 
to say, we looked down in the direction 
of where the blue Pacific was, and saw 
a bank of fog. «We could hear the moan- 
ing of the sea, as it dashed its waves on 
the rock-ribbed shores beneath us; but 
that was all. The bay of Sir Francis 
Drake was hidden from sight; Point 
Lobos and Point Bonita were invisible ; 
the Farallones were buried in the depths 
of the snowy fog-bank; all was a blank 
on that side of the mountain. The 
bosom of the great white cloud heaved 
and rocked as it felt the touch of the 
morning breeze; then the whole vast 
fleecy mass moved, like an avalanche, 
inward upon the land, and silently, but 
with the speed of thought, came drifting 
up the slope of the mountain toward us. 
—“It is useless staying here: let us be 
going.” 

We retraced our steps, hurriedly, 
toward the spot where we had left the 
guide, our horses, and traps. The guide 
lay stretched prone upon the ground. 
We were quickly by his side. “Asleep!” 
said Lord. “Dead!” said the Doctor. 
He was drunk; our bottle was lying 
empty by his side, and our hearts were 
full of bitterness. We found a flat stone, 
which we erected like a tombstone at his 
head, wrote a suitable epitaph thereon 
with a bit of burned stick, and placing a 
soft rock under his head, and two smaller 
ones on his eyes, rode away in sorrow 
and in silence. 

The guide had told us, before we left 
him to visit the summit, that a road led 
back along a ridge and through a tim- 
bered country, down by Lagunitas, and 
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advised us to return that way. We fol- 
lowed his advice. A lone pigeon, perched 
on a dead pine-tree, attracted our atten- 
tion, and all firing at once, we brought 
him down ; then indulged in an energetic 
and somewhat acrimonious discussion as 
to which one fired the fatal shot, until 
the fog was upon us. Then we rode 
along a mile or two in the mist, until our 
clothes were saturated, and we all smelt 
like so many Cliff House muscles, while 
the water ran out of the muzzles of our 
guns when we turned them downward. 
“This is poetry!” I exclaimed, as I 
gazed down upon the scene from the 
eastern slope of the mountain. “This 
is prose!” said the Doctor, ruefully, as 
he looked at the fog-bank which shut out 
the scene from the summit. “This is 
blank verse!” said Lord, with a sigh, 
as he now brushed the water from his 
face, and wrung it out of his handker- 
chief. 


Suddenly, we found ourselves below 


the fog and in the sunshine again. We 
gave three cheers. Out of the woods, 
and five quails ahead! Surely, this was 
hardly what we had hoped for when 
starting out in the morning; but it was 
something. 

We went down a steep declivity for 
a mile or more, then came to one which 
was still steeper, overlooking Lagunitas. 
My horse, being at the rear, had his nose 
over the back of Lord’s, and his was in 
like manner overreaching the Doctor’s. 
Desiring to facilitate locomotion, I tried 
an experiment. I insinuated a sharp 
stick under that portion of Lord’s horse 
that was nearest tome. The experiment 
was successful. Mousey seized Whitey 
by the rump and gave him a nip, which 
brought away the fur by the handful. 
Whitey, not having any thing before him 
to get even on, whirled around, at the 
risk of his rider’s neck, and went for 
his antagonist “for all he was worth.” 
Mousey lifted his heels, and my horse 
got the full benefit of it. There was 
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some swearing, and when order was re- 
stored we rode on in grim silence. 
They were mad, and gave me no credit 
for good intentions. I felt hurt. We 
passed the saw-mill and hamlet at La- 
gunitas, and soon after came to where 
the road forked. Watching my oppor- 
tunity I gave them the slip, and went off 
by myself on the right-hand road. I got 
two more quails in the next mile’s ride. 
In going down a cafion, I came upon a 
little lustrous-eyed Mexican boy, with a 
bow and arrow, who was out looking at 
his quail traps. He had two quails, and 
I acquired them. Four bits induced him 
to show me his other traps; and I had 
seven quails when I left him. Then I 
got a fine hare, which I shot myself. 
Two or three shots into coveys of quails 
by the road-side, swelled my game-bag 
out considerably ; and when, at nightfall, 
I rode triumphantly into San Rafael, I 
could show twenty-three quails and a 
hare, as the result of my day’s labor. 
I was the champion huntsman of the 
party. 

Alas! notentirely. Lord and the Doc- 
tor pointed, in exulting glory, to twelve 
dozen quails, all tied neatly in bunches of 
twelve each, and hanging on the wall. 
I was staggered. Examining them close- 
ly, I observed that I had never seen 
so much game killed with so little ex- 
penditure of ammunition. There was 
not a shot-mark to be found on them, so 
far as I could see. It is beyond ques- 
tion that public opinion leans strongly 
toward the conclusion, that, as a rule, 
travelers are inclined to lie where an 
untruth will serve in the way of creating 
a sensation. I have been a hunter from 
my youth up; and association with hunt- 
ers has had a tendency to fill my mind 
with suspicion and doubt as to the gen- 
uineness of trophies exhibited as the 
results of hunting expeditions. Unscru- 
pulous parties have, at times, brought 
disgrace upon the entire fraternity, by 
returning from such trips with more 
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game than they could possibly have 
killed within the number of hours they 
had been absent. This is all wrong. I 
mentioned this fact, in a spirit of kind- 
ness, to my friends on this occasion; 
and, as is usual when gratuitous advice 
is offered in the best possible spirit, re- 
ceived abuse instead of thanks for my 
pains. Such is human nature! I re- 
plied feelingly, of course. I was tired, 
and possibly a little irritable; but I am 
confident that I never offered to whip 
any man in the company. The San Ra- 
faelite who interfered I consider inex- 
cusable ; and certainly, I never claimed 
to be a prize-fighter. I dislike pursuing 


this subject any further. 
Next morning we rose at eight o’clock, 
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and ran our horses all the way to Point 
San Quentin, just in time to catch the 
boat for San Francisco. We looked 
back at the mountain as we glided down 
the Bay, and saw it standing out bold and 
free from cloud or fog, in the bright morn- 
ing sunshine, and bitterly we thought of 
the experience of yesterday. 

Thus, truthfully and with conscientious 
care, have I written the history of the 
great exploring, hunting, and fishing ex- 
pedition to Tamalpais. The mountain 
is still there. Go up on Telegraph or 
Russian Hill, and you can see it any 
clear day. It is a fine-looking mountain 
—an attractive mountain. You may 
have it all, if you like it. I have had all 
I want of it. 
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Under heavy eyelids lie 

Glowing breadths of tropic sky ; 

A cloud -like incense in the west ; 

An isle upon the Ocean’s breast ; 

Long, crested waves, that haste to reach 

And perish on a snow- white beach. 

A shining shallop, trim and frail, 

Borne down upon a spicy gale ; 
Two lovers in the Ocean vast — 
Two lovers loving well at last 

Within the shadow of the sail. 


Under heavy eyelids creep 

Fitful shadows fraught with sleep ; 

Subtle odors in the air 

Pause and tremble everywhere ; 

Melancholy night - birds sing ; 

Fire -flies are on the wing ; 

Fragrant dells of turf and fern 

Where the cactus blossoms burn ; 
Two lovers fleeing from the past — 
Two lovers loving well at last 

Shall never to the world return. 








HE world is busy with all sorts of 
T hobbies. To chronicle the divers 
pursuits to which the whimsical folk de- 
vote themselves would require the ener- 
gy of a Charles Knight, and exhaust 
the catalogue of the Arts and Sciences. 
In a word, the Collector is abroad. Ev- 
ery community has as certainly its gath- 
erer of curious and antique relics, as its 
collector of taxes. The tendency is ob- 
served in the barbariag, as well as the 
civilized. 'Witness—the Red Man cher- 
ishes his mania for scalps, no less than 
the infatuated anatomist his ardor for 
bones. Nothing seems unworthy their 
zeal: they hoard with equal avidity ar- 
mor, animals, bugs, books, eggs, coins, 
pottery, shells, gems, engravings, min- 
erals, and fossils. An odd collection 
was that of water from noted rivers and 
seas. A gentleman in Ghent made a 
famous collection of fans. Another Eu- 
ropean made a specialty of shoes. We 
have a Queen who devotes herself to 
buttons. The youths of the period em- 
ploy themselves with postage-stamps 
and monograms. Studious collegians, 
now and then, exhibit a passing insanity 
for gates and signs. Mr. Boucicault, 
the playwright, perpetuates the history 
of one who indulged in bell-pulls. 

The collection, of course, is valuable 
according to the aim and intellect of the 
collector. Each pursuit, whether ra- 
tional or not, has its peculiar delights. 
Mr. Bonner, doubtless, enjoys his sta- 
bles no less than Mr. Parkman his roses, 
Profs. Ward and Agassiz their geologi- 
cal treasures, Dr. Magoon his library, 
Queen Emma her buttons, or Brigham 
Young his wives. Contemplation on 
these idiosyncrasies may again offer the 
problem whether the insane are not the 
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only ones who have possession of their 
wits. 

There is a tribe of collectors not a 
little despised and belied, in whose be- 
half this paper is written, and to whom, 
with respectful sentiments of fraternal 
regard, it is dedicated—the Autographo- 
maniacs. Near of kin to the Biblioma- 
niacs, they are rarely allowed to rank 
with that honorable class, notwithstand- 
ing the service they perform for the his- 
torian and biographer, by preserving 
political documents, letters, and MSS. 
They might be called the Radicals of 
literary antiquarianism, as their ambi- 
tion is to drink inspiration from original 
fountains, from the stream of thought in 
the channel through which it first flowed 
from the author’s pen. These Auto- 
graphophiles have many sympathizers 
even among those little animated by the 
sensibilities of the collector. There are 
few who can deny the interest attached 
to the first draught of the work of genius, 
or of a political document that has car- 
ried weight in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. How carefully we treasure the 
Declaration of Independence in the writ- 
ing of Jefferson, and signed by the patri- 
ots. What could buy from England the 
Magna Charta? The British Museum 
is indebted to some valorous autographic 
knight for this precious parchment. It 
was rescued from a tailor’s shears, just 
about to cut it into measures. ‘To what 
base uses was returning” the instrument 
that had measured the strength of the 
people, and outmeasured the King! 

That persons of genius are oftentimes 
most delightful and best appreciated in 
their correspondence, need not be de- 
bated. How many letters abounding 
with charms of style, illustrating the 
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bent of mind, expressing noble principle, 
escape the biographer, and are only to 
be found in the collector’s folio. Charles 
Lamb is nowhere more sweet and quaint 
than in his notelets—little scintillations 
of the tenderly glowing flame that ani- 
mated his life. Now and then a stray 
note of Thackeray’s is caught in the 
net and put into the game-bag, always to 
afford a relish for the epicure. Irving’s 
letters are to be classed with his most 
fascinating productions. Felton, Low- 
ell, and Willis give free rein to their 
wit and fancy, in communication with 
their familiars. A clever newspaper 
writer credits the autograph collector 
with having “much of the’ mystery of 
human nature breathing through his 
pursuit.” It is not improbable he may 
receive a more definite notion of the au- 
thor by his explorations among man- 
uscripts than the general reader. In 
scanning the sheets where the writer 
embalmed his thoughts, the variations 
of expression may be traced through 
canceled passages and interlineations, 
intimately revealing the purpose of the 
author and the workings of his mind. 
It is also interesting to observe the dif- 
ferences in the facility of composition 
manifested in the manuscripts. We dis- 
cover the original notes of Prescott and 
Motley are full of corrections: entire 
sentences are remodeled. Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and Paulding rarely had occa- 
sion to substitute or supply more than 
a word. Cooper’s MS. is quite free 
from alterations. The late Henry J. 
Raymond exhibited remarkable ability 
in the rapidity with which he composed, 
rarely needing to revise the method of 
his article, still less frequently to change 
the wording. 

The traits of the autograph collector 
are peculiar. They are affected by a 
love for letters in the literal, and broad- 
est literary signification. They have the 
bumps of acquisitiveness, persistency, 
patience, reverence, and marvelousness 
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fully developed ; in the event of an extra 
growth of one of these organs, evil re- 


. sults follow, casting odium on the clan. 


We can not deny, that among its mem- 
bers may be found rare instances of the 
toady, the bore, and the pilferer; but we 
can as truthfully vouch that an auto- 
graphic head of harmonical design is an 
ornament to any community, and brings 
renown for itself and country. Much of 
the ill-repute the autograph collector has 
won proceeds from the annoyance he 
occasions celebrities by applications for 
their writing: it amounts in many cases 
to persecution. The aspirant for politi- 
cal fame always reckons among the cons 
this peculiar trial. In how many biog- 
raphies of statesmen and authors of 
modern times do we read of the troubles, 
caused by the autographic harpies! 
Few are proof against their wiles. The 
kind courtesy of Irving could rarely 
refuse an appeal; yet how bitterly he 
reproached them—follcwing him even 
through his last illness. Mrs. Sigourney 
dwells at length, in her autobiography, 
on the variety and number of requests 
she had received during her long literary 
life. Fitz-Greene Halleck complained: 
‘Distinction has its penalties as well as 
pleasures. For many years I have been 
persecuted by autograph collectors— 
those ‘musquitoes of literature,’ as Ir- 
ving called them.” He detailed the 
grievances he had been subject to: they 
asked for MS. copies of “ Marco Bozza- 
ris,” “ Alnwick Castle,” and “Lines on 
Dr. Drake” —for not only his own sig- 
nature, but for those of John Jacob As- 
tor and Joseph Rodman Drake. The 
popular writers of the present day have 
as good reason to inveigh against the 
merciless demands upon their time. 
Mr. Beecher long ago discontinued re- 
plying to requests. Mr. Lincoln en- 
deavored several months to gratify all 
petitioners for his writing, but was com- 
pelled eventually to resort to total absti- 
nence. Charles Dickens is, perhaps, 
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the greatest martyr; although it would 
seem by Charles Reade’s recent letter to 
the Galaxy, he has an unusual amount 
of persecution. When George Peabody 
made his first visit to his home in the 
United States, he was overwhelmed 
with letters from beggars of all ranks. 
Baron von Humboldt, a few years be- 
fore his death, extensively advertised, 
asking a discontinuance of the frivolous 
letters addressed to him from all parts 
of the civilized world. General Scott 
followed the example by circulating a 
notice, in his last days, that having 
borne the infliction during his public 
life, he must refuse to regard, in his re- 
tirement, the bushels of applications he 
daily received. Wendell Phillips iron- 
ically replied to a letter asking an esti- 
mate of the requests he weekly received, 
by writing several lines of figures that 
would task the enumerator to read. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer pertinently 
illustrated the case by writing: 

“Have you ever thought of the curi- 
ous hint of better times in this, that for- 
merly, when a heretic became known, he 
had to submit to the au¢o-da-fé, but now 
he has only to bear the light and pleas- 
ant infliction of the autograph.” 

John G. Saxe thus consoles the bore: 

“My autograph? ’Tis pleasant to reflect, 

Altho’ the thought may cost a single sigh, 


That what a banker would with scorn reject 
Should have a value in a scholar’s eye.” 


Madame Lagrange has had her share 


of annoyance. She thus writes: “Al- 
bum ?— Guillotine de salon.” The fu- 
ture D’Israeli will needs count this 
among the Ca/amities of Authors. It is 
by no means necessary to depend upon 
personal application for success. The 
rarest specimens are obtained by indus- 
trious exchange and the assistance of co- 
adjutors. The trifles gained by boring 
the celebrity will generally be discarded 
when the collector has acquired experi- 
ence. We regard those only as collect- 
ors who have received the seed in good 
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soil; not the many who labor for a sea- 
son, but eventually abandon what they 
have little genius for. Therefore we 
pray you who are just starting out, ea- 
gerly pursuing this avocation, which 
may be not only delightful but instruct- 
ive, refrain from pestering these long 
suffering /itterateurs. 

The first of the race of autograph col- 
lectors, we learn, were the German stu- 
dents of the sixteenth century, who 
instituted the Album. Then, as now, 
characterized by genial disposition, form- 
ing strong attachments with their associ- 
ates, they prepared white paper books 
in which they might preserve the senti- 
ments in the writing of their friends, and 
souvenirs they might gather during their 
journeys. It soon came about that the 
tourist’s autograph - book was his pass- 
port into society, viséed by the familie: 
he visited. Numbers of these books 
are carefully preserved in the libraries 
and museums of Europe. The 7hesau- 
rus Amiccrum of Christopher Arnold, 
of Nuremberg, in the British Museum, 
is honored with the writing of John Mil- 
ton, dated 1651. In another, once the 
property of David Kreig, we trace to its 
source that exquisite sentiment so often 
quoted : 

“Virtus sua GLorta. 
Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done. 
Your success and happiness 
is sincerely desired by 
Ja. Bosart, Oxford.” 

These students had not the true ani- 
mus of the autfographomane. A mere 
signature and sentiment would not satis- 
fy the cravings of the latter; they must 
have a whole correspondence—an en- 
tire document, or manuscript, or music 
score. We must, therefore, look to Sir 
Richard Phillips as their legitimate an- 
cestor. This personage fidurished in 
the eighteenth century. The character 
ascribed tO him by Catharine, daugh- 
ter and biographer of William Hutton, 
proves that he entertained all the traits 
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of the collector of to-day. She writes, 
as quoted in the Mew English Ency- 
clopedia: “It is certain he was pos- 
sessed of whole reams of these precious 
relics, each arranged by the alphabetical 
name of the writer. He was so well aware 
of their v2iuc, at a time when they were 
little thought of by others, that he has 
been heard to say he would as soon part 
with a tooth as a letter of Colley Cib- 
ber’s, and that he expected a grant of 
land in America for a manuscript of 
Washington’s.” 

The most illustrious private collection 
of England was made by William Up- 
cott. It was scattered at his death, by 
auction sale. Dr. Raffles, of London, 
an author and divine of considerable 
reputation, spent many happy years in 
gathering another eminent collection. 
Dawson Turner now enjoys the reputa- 
tion as the most successful collector. 

The recent London journals inform us 
of an unusual sale of books and auto- 


graphs collected by the late John Dillon. 
The prices that many of the varieties ob- 
tained were extraordinary. Among oth- 
ers, a signed autograph letter, two pages 
folio, bearing superscription and seal 
from Oliver Cromwell to Col. Walton, 
brought two hundred and fifty dollars in 


gold. It was written from Sleeford, 
September 5th, where he was command- 
ing a portion of his army, which he de- 
scribes as being in wretched condition 
Speaking generally of his troops, he 
writes these quaint words: “If we 
could all intend our owne ends lesse 
and our ease too, businesses in this ar- 
my would goe on wheels for expidition. 
Because some of us are enemies to ra- 
pine and other wickednesses, wee are 
said to be fractious; to seeke to main- 
taine our opinions in religion by force, 
which wee detest and abhor.” Another 
letter of similar size, written to the same, 
soon after the battle of Marston Moor, 
was bid in ata still larger sum—$495. 


Six letters written by Queen Elizabeth 
Vor. II —23. 
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to her envoy, Dr. Dale, concerning the 
marriage with the Duke d’Anjou, then 
in contemplation, sold at $300. A letter 
in Latin, four and a half pages folio, in the 
writing of Erasmus, brought $150. The 
most unique relic was the original MS. of 
Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin, which 
was sold. for $250. A letter of Benja- 
min Franklin’s, dated Philadelphia, May 
7th, 1753, six pages folio, treating of the 
American Republic, sold for $101. Two 
fine letters of Washington brought the 
high price of $660. In one of them, al- 
luding to the condition of Ireland, he 
writes: “It is afflicting for a philan- 
thropic mind to consider the mass of 
people inhabiting a country naturally 
fertile in productions and full of resour- 
ces, sunk to an abject degree of penury 
and depression.” The entire sale, last- 
ing five days, realized no less than $15,- 
400. Among the treasures of art gath- 
ered by the poet Rogers, his autograph- 
book had an honorable place. Mrs. S. 
C. Hall has frequently had occasion to 
refer to her albums for anecdotes to en- 
liven her charming biographical sketches. 

On the Continent, the Prince Metter- 
nich may be considered chief collector, 
although Franz Liszt, the pianist, and 
the late Baron -Rothschild shared his 
honors. The royal families are not ex- 
empt from the hobby. Ernst, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Archduke Ste- 
phen of Austria, and her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, are mentioned as collectors. 
The American maniacs should claim our 
best attention, whom Dr. Magoon calls 
“the maddest dogs on earth.” The 
three patriarchs of that legion, are Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D. D., of Albany, 
Mr. Robert Gilmore, of Baltimore, and 
Mr. I. K. Tefft, of Savannah, Georgia, 
who commenced their labors within a 
few years of each other—that is, be- 
tween 1815 and 1828. The first-named 
alone survives ; and he is venerated and 
beloved by all who have had intercourse 
with him on the favorite subject. His 
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willing advice and generosity to his broth- 
er collectors, contrasts with the scrupu- 
lous habit of Mr. Gilmore. The collection 
of the latter at his death was purchased 
entire by Mr. F. J. Dreer, of Philadelphia 
—a gentleman who has won the same 
regard as Dr. Sprague. Mr. Tefft died 
in 1861, and his collection was disposed 
of at auction in New York, March, 1867. 
To compare circumstantially these rep- 
resentative collections would be a task, 
indeed. We can only briefly glance at 
each, naming its peculiar merits. Dr. 
Sprague has the largest — numbering 
100,000 specimens, exclusive of his ex- 
tensive private correspondence. He 
early saw the calamitous destruction of 
valuable documents and historical let- 
ters relating to Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times, molding in old family 
attics and cellars. All honor and grat- 
itude are due him for his enterprise 
in rescuing them. It would be prepos- 


terous to particularize among his count- 


less treasures. Renowned names of four 
centuries are represented. After exam- 
ining some 1,500 specimens, the writer 
has only vague remembrance of such 
names as Bunyan, Matthew Henry, 
Klopstock, Laplace, Lavater, Whitefield, 
Herschel, Hegel, Schlegel, Richter, 
Rousseau, M. and Mme. Zimmermann, 
Goethe, Schiller, Mrs. Siddons, Inch- 
bald, Barbauld, Hannah More, Dodd- 
ridge, Fox, Robespierre and his asso- 
ciates of that bloody July, the Bonapart- 
ists and long lines of European sover- 
eigns, Popes, statesmen, and soldiers. 
Gratifying to the American eye, are let- 
ters and sermons in the writing of early 
New England pioneers and divines ; for 
instance, Cotton Mather, and John El- 
iot, the Indian missionary, the founders 
of colleges, their successive Presidents 
and Professors. Then there are letters 
of theologians: Samuel Hopkins, Jona- 
than Edwards, and Timothy Dwight; 
Presidents of the United States ; Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
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the Framers of the Constitution ; heroes 
of the wars from the earliest Indian con- 
flicts through to the present time. In 
these departments, Dr. Sprague has no 
equal in the world. His ardor for writ- 
ten language has induced the peculiar 
habit of preserving every thing that bears 
it: the slightest note or letter is relig- 
iously filed away, awaiting something to 
turn up to make the writer famous. 
Next to Dr. Sprague’s collection in size 
comes that of Mr. Tefft. The cata- 
logue of the sale covers 260 pages, post 
8vo; and it accounts for 30,000 speci- 
mens, disposed of in 2,630 lots. The 
Upcott sale furnishes the only parallel 
of this occasion, which we hope witness- 
ed the last dismemberment of so vast an 
accumulation. It should have been pre- 
served intact in a public library or mu- 
seum. Mr. Tefft’s life was passed in in- 
timate association with the //¢eradi of his 
own country—entertaining at his home 
tourists from the highest circles of Eu- 
ropean society, giving him unusual op- 
portunities to foster his autographic pro- 
pensities. He was a man of high attain- 
ments. Although a Georgian, his heart 
was loyal to his country in the civil war, 
which he did not live to see terminated. 
Looking through a marked catalogue, we 
notice three lines in the writing of Na- 
than Hale, the spy, hung by the British ; 
together with a letter of Colonel Isaac 
Hayne, a martyr to the tyranny of Gen- 
erals Balfour and Rawdon, in the Rev- 
olution, were bid in at $15. Will- 
iam Bradford, early American printer, 
brought $54; the Naturalist and Colo- 
nial Governor of New York, Cadwalader 
Colden, brought $37; while eleven let- 
ters from President Madison to his wife 
were knocked down at thirty cents each. 
A letter of J. Fennimore Cooper sold 
at $16; two original manuscript leaves 
from Irving’s Knickerbocker History of 
New York brought $22; a letter of Ben- 
jamin Franklin sold at $27. A graphic 
description of this collection, when it 
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numbered but five thousand names, was 
written in 1838, by Rev. Samuel Gilman, 
D.D., under title of 4 Week Among 
Autographs, published with his collect- 
ed essays and poems, ina volume: Con- 
tributions to Literature. 

Mr. Dreer’s may claim distinction as 
the most unique of the three grand col- 
lections. The foreign autographs it con- 
tains can not be surpassed in America. 
The foundations laid by Mr. Gilmore 
have been augmented by. Mr. Dreer 
with thorough critical skill. An article 
concerning it, giving a synopsis of its 
important features, appeared in Brother- 
head’s American Notes and Queries, 
April number, 1857. This furnishes us 
the only data we can obtain. We are 
informed, however, there is a more care- 
ful review now in the hands of an accom- 
plished man of letters, which will tell us 
of the recent additions. In 1857, among 
the most interesting relics were forty- 
four letters of great historical value in 
the writing of Washington; forty letters 
of William Penn (at that time valued at 
$1,000); thirty letters of Jefferson; a 
full letter of Oliver Cromwell; one of 
Martin Luther; a decree signed by 
Réné, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
Count of Provence, in 1472; letters of 
two wonderful Queens — Marie de Me- 
dicis, and Catherine II of Russia; let- 
ters and documents of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Burleigh, William Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, Charles James Fox, Richelieu, 
Sully, Mazarin, Alfieri, Metastasio, Gar- 
rick, Talma, Beethoven, and thousands 
of names famous in history and letters. 
Briefly, we mention other names of dis- 
tinction in Autography: Mr. Mellen 
Chamberlain, of Boston; Major Ben 
Perley Poore, of Washington; Mrs. E. 
H. Allen, of Providence; Mrs. Lydia 
M. Greene, of New Bedford; Messrs. 
J. Carson Brevoort, J. Lorimer Graham, 
Jr., Charles B. Norton, and Gordon L. 
Ford, of New York; and Mr. Cist, of 
Cincinnati. Space will not allow de- 
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scriptions of their stores: each has 
merit of high order. Among Mr. Bre- 
voort’s invaluable relics of Washington 
is his diary, dating from October Ist, 
1789, to March toth, 1790. He, also, 
has a book containing copies of corre- 
spondence in the writing of John Paul 
Jones. Hon. George Bancroft has gath- 
ered as materials for his workshop great 
numbers of historical documents. Al- 
though he disclaims the title of auto- 
graph collector, there are few more 
important accumulations. It contains 
series of letters of Dr. Joseph Warren, 
the hero of Bunker Hill; of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Putnam. Among his 
books may be found a copy of Rogers’ 
/taly, which the author carried with him 
on his tour through that country, and 
enriched with marginalia as he ram- 
bled. The late Peter Force had great 
wealth of autographs, now safely depos- 
ited in the Congressional Library. In 
the New York State Library is preserved 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
This document was drawn by Gerritt 
Smith in the lottery at the Albany Sani- 
tary Fair, for which he had purchased 
one hundred tickets sold at one dollar 
each. The State paid him $1,000 for it, 
which amount he gave to Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows in trust for the Sanitary 
Commission. Displayed in the same 
room with this are the relics of the 
André and Arnold conspiracy, consist- 
ing of the papers discovered in the 
stockings of the former when he was 
searched at Tarrytown, and the cele- 
brated pen sketch of himself drawn the 
night before his execution. 

The book-hunter only values auto- 
graphs as they serve to illustrate his 
volume. In many private libraries we 
find choice hoards of letters and MSS. 
Mr. Burton, of New York, claimed to 
have in his remarkable Shakspearian mu- 
seum a signature of “Gentle Will” upon 
an antique copy of plays; but its gen- 
uineness is subject to doubt. Shaks- 
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peare’s autograph is probably the most 
valuable and scarce; only six are known 
to exist in England, viz.: three attached 
to his will in Doctor’s Commons, two 
parchment deeds bearing his signature, 
and costing the city £158, are preserved 
in the City Library; one in the British 
Museum, purchased for £100. The late 
Dr. Bethune made a specialty in his fine 
library of relics of Izaak Walton, and 
obtained for it several letters of the 
old angler. Sometimes a philosophical 
value is ascribed to chirography. Tom 
Hood once stated the theory in this hu- 
morsome formula: “Axutographia—or 
man’s nature known by his signature.” 
We will not attempt to discuss the sub- 
ject here. It may not be irrelevant to 
say, however, that persons accustomed 
to considerable intercourse with writing 
learn to form an opinion of the writer — 
unconsciously, it may be —which is oft- 
en verified by afterward acquaintance. 
President Mark Hopkins said that the 
style of composition affected the esti- 
mate as much as the signs. Edgar A. 
Poe esteemed himself an adept in the art 
of analyzing the character of a person by 
his signature. He contributed a series 
of critical essays on the subject to Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, illustrated by fac-sim- 
iles of the writing of prominent authors. 
It often requires a deal of penetration 
and a skillful eye merely to decipher the 
chirography of such persons, without pre- 
tending to higher faculties. Il-writing 
is their common fault—attributable, no 
doubt, to their constant and rapid use of 
the pen. Victor Hugo is an inveterate 
scrawler; while Guizot and Lamartine 
have firm and elegant hands. Napole- 
on’s characters were simply burlesques. 
Wellington’s were nearly as illegible. 
Rogers and Thackeray wrote clear and 
somewhat dainty hands. The writing of 
Byron and Southey had no grace what- 
ever. The signature of Queen Victoria 
is truly regal. In this country, Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Paulding paid little re- 
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gard to their writing. Whittier, Bryant, 
and Lowell write legibly. The writing 
of Longfellow and Holmes is very grace- 
ful, Ik Marvel’s fantastic, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s unparalleled for angles, and 
Charles Sprague’s like copper- plate. 
Poe’s had a neat, unpretending style. 
Mrs. Sigourney’s was quite fastidious ; 
Jared Sparks’ ponderous. Rufus Choate 
was often at a loss to read his own man- 
uscript. Daniel Webster, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Horace Greeley are notoriously 
bad penmen. Of the latter so much has 


been said that the following epigram 
may be appreciated: 


“Don’t sign it, Horace! Don’t you offer bail, 
Let Southern bondmen take Jeff out of jail. 
Beware! Posterity will read your name 
Joined with a traitor’s on a page of shame. 
‘Oh, never fear,’ says Horace, as his eye 
Gleams like the moon upon the twilight sky ; 
‘That's good advice, but I don’t need to heed it ; 
I write so bad posterity can’t read it.’” 
Certainly, there is a very noticeable 
difference in the styles of writing pecu- 
liar to each nation. The English and 
German hands are very dissimilar. The 
French, Italian, and Spanish are quite as 
unlike. Even the Canadian writing is 
distinctive from that of the United States. 
With the French and Spanish the habit 
of appending a flourish to the signature 
is popular; and with the latter nation it 
is a matter of necessity, to identify and 
render the name valid on legal docu- 
ments. The more lofty the grandee, the 
larger and more intricate the combina- 
tion he appropriates. There are many 
familiar names in our own country that 
bear this characterization. The sign- 
manuals of Baron Steuben, George Clin- 
ton, and Francis Marion are accompa- 
nied with an elaborate device. Extend- 
ed under the signature of John Jacob 
Astor may invariably be found a string 
of ciphers, indicating his affection for 
figures when they represented wealth. 
Much of interest to the collector 
might be written concerning the various 
forms in vogue for preserving the speci- 
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mens, that the general reader would find 
tiresome. We will only note an eccen- 
tric arrangement commended by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale in her editorial capacity, 
through Godey’s Magazine. It was to 
obtain the names of celebrities written 
with indelible ink on pieces of cloth, to 
be made up in a patch-work quilt. No 
doubt some mystic influence would 
charm the sleeper under such a spread. 

Thomas Hood published in a maga- 
zine a droll reply to an autographic re- 
quest, from which we make a few selec- 
tions : 

To D. A. A., Esq., Edinburgh. 
AN AUTOGRAPH. 

Sir: I am much flattered by your request, and 
am quite willing to accede to it; but, unluckily, you 
have omitted to inform me of the sort of thing you 
want. Autographs are of many kinds. Some per- 
sons chalk them on walls; others inscribe what may 
be called auto-lithographs, in sundry colors, on the 
flag-stones. Gentlemen in love delight in carving 
their autographs on the bark of trees; as other idle 
fellows are apt to hack and hew them on tavern 
benches and rustic seats. Amongst various modes, I 
have seen a shop-boy dribble his autograph from a 
tin of water on a dry pavement. . . . The celebrated 
Miss Biffin used to distribute autographs among her 
visitors, which she wrote with a pen grasped between 
her teeth. Another, a German phenomenon, held 
the implement with his toes. The Man in the Iron 
Mask scratched an autograph with his fork ona silver 
plate, and threw it out of the window. Baron Trenck 
smudged one with a charred stick ; and Silvio Pellico 
with his forefinger dipped in a mixture of soot and 
water. . . . Our grandmothers worked their auto- 
graphs in canvas samplers; and I have seen one 
wrought out with pins’ heads on a huge white pin- 
cushion, as thus: 

“WELCOME SWEAT BABBY 
MARY JONES.” 


When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk requested 
his autograph, and explained what it was—namely, 
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“a couple of lines or so, with his name to it” —he 
replied that he would leave it to her in his will, “ see- 
ing as how it was done with gunpowder on his left 
arm.” . . . A friend of mine possesses an autograph, 
“Remember Jim Hoskins,” done with a red-hot 
poker on the back-kitchen door. This, however, is 
awkward to bind up. . .. With such a maze to 
wander in, if I should not take the exact course you 
wish, you must blame the short and insufficient clue 
you have afforded me. In the meantime, as you 
have.not forwarded to mea tree or a table—a pav- 
ing-stone or a brick wall —a looking-glass or a win- 
dow —a tea-board ora silver plate —a bill stamp ora 
back-kitchen door —I presume to conclude you want 
only a cgmmon pen-ink-and-paper autograph, and in 
absence of any particular direction for its transmis- 
sion — for instance, g carrier-pigeon or a fire-balloon 
—or set adrift in a bottle—or per wagon, or fa- 
vored by Mr. Waghorn, or by telegraph: I think 
the best way will be to send it to you in frint. 
l am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS HOOD. 

The paramount benefit arising from 
the prosecution of this hobby, is the fa- 
miliarity the collector acquires with con- 
temporaneous history. His souvenirs 
are valueless to him, unless he is thor- 
oughly informed of the individuals 
they represent. Bacon writes: “ Let- 
ters, such as are written from wise men, 
are, of all the words of man, in my 
judgment, the best; for they are more 
natural than orations and public speech- 
es, and more advised than conferences 
or present speeches. So, again, letters 
of affairs from such as manage or are 
privy to them, are, of all other, the best 
instructions for history, and to a diligent 
reader, the best histories in themselves.” 

Until the importance of Autography 
in this department of learning is appre- 
ciated and acknowledged, it can not be 
said to have attained its highest object. 
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HERE are few residents of San 

Francisco who have not, at some 
time during the summer, driven out to 
the Cliff House, and watched through 
the glass the unwieldy play and savage 
conflicts of the huge sea-lions en the 
rocks beneath. But very few persons 
ever claimed a nearer acquaintance with 
these monsters; nor are the facilities for 
closer observation numerous, or often 
improved. 

The sea-lion, or great seal of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, makes his home on the 
numerous reefs and rocky islets that are 
scattered along our iron-bound coast. 
By nature a fisher, he selects those wa- 
ters that offer him an abundance of his 
food, and from which arise the rocky 
resting-places where he can sun himself 
and slumber, with the monotone of the 
ocean fora lullaby. Although at certain 
seasons he is found on every rock whose 
surface is sufficiently accessible, from 
Mexico to the North Sea, yet it is only 
among the great reefs that he dwells 
continually. Here the female brings 
forth her young, and watches over them 
with a savage love until they are old 
enough to be shoved into the water to 
gain their own food. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
reefs, for the number and great size of 
its colony of sea-lions, is “ Orford Reef,” 
lying off the Oregon coast-line, between 
Port Orford and Cape Blanco. It con- 
sists of a group of seven large rocks — 
some cone-shaped, others again with 
rounded or flat tops —and includes, be- 
sides, some fifteen or twenty small ones, 
that show their surfaces above water at 
low tide. 

Surrounding this reef are large beds 
of kelp sheltering shoals of fish—rock, 


cod, red-fish, crabs, etc. The most dis- 
tant of these rocks is seven, and the 
nearest four miles from the main shore. 
Around it the sea foams and lashes in 
many a breaker, that has the broad Pa- 
cific to gather force in; for these rocks 
are the most westerly portion of the 
United States south of Cape Flattery. 
Strong eddies and currents, and many 
sunken rocks, make it a dangerous place 
to cruise in; and with the exception of 
the daring otter-hunter, few and far be- 
tween are the visits paid to the reef. 
Indeed, I believe that there is, besides 
that made by the otter-hunters, until the 
present time, but one instance of a land- 
ing: that was last summer, when a gen- 
tleman connected with the light-house 
service was landed on the largest by a 
boat from the Shudrick. In speaking 
of it, he says: “The swell heaved the 
boat up toward the rock. I jumped and 
gained a slippery and precarious foot- 
hold; the next moment, the boat was 
twenty feet beneath me, and the same 
surge carried her away from my posi- 
tion; so there was nothing for it but a 
climb. The sides were nearly precip- 
itous, the rock crumbling, covered with 
guano, and slippery in the extreme. I 
persevered ; and although several times 
I would not have given much in a fair 
market for the chances of my life, yet 
succeeded in reaching the summit.” 

The immediate object of this adven- 
turous scramble was to ascertain the 
availability of the rock for the location 
of a light-house; but so costly would 
have been its erection on this sea-girt 
isle, that the project was abandoned, 
and the main shore at Cape Blanco 
selected. 

Not long ago, it was my fortune to 
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be obliged to visit these rocks, and to 
witness, in “strictly private life,” the 
sea-lion “at home.” The sea, on the 
morning of my visit, was glassy and al- 
most motionless, except the long, heav- 
ing swell always accompanying a calm. 
When within half a mile of the reef, a 
loud, monotonous sound, rising above 
the roar of the surf, announced that our 
entertainers were prepared to receive 
us, and the glass showed a great mass 
of them covering the rock toward which 
we were steering. Approaching nearer, 
their motions became distinctly visible. 
The females were all accompanied by 
their whelps, too young yet to take the 
water. The bellow or roar of the older 
ones, with its deep, full note, was echoed 
by the cry—resembling that of a young 
lamb—of the pups. 

When within a few boat’s lengths of 
the rock, we paused to allow our hosts 
an opportunity of noting our presence, 
and to watch the savage conflicts and 
equally savage play going on continually 
among them. Swift and snake-like in 
their movements when in the water, 
when on land or rock they are very 
clumsy, and move with apparent diffi- 
culty; still, they manage to get over the 
surface with surprising rapidity, and 
even to climb to a considerable height 
on the rocks. Possessing great muscu- 
lar power in the tail, they use it as a 
propeller, and actually throw themselves 
forward—their thick skins, and the 
mass of fat covering the bone and mus- 
cle, protecting them from injury. Tired 
at last of watching, and anxious to effect 
a landing, we moved nearer and opened 
fire on the creatures from several rifles. 
Usually timid at the sight of man, they 
will leave the rocks in a body on the 
approach of a boat; but, to my great 
surprise, in this instance the entire 
body remained, a few only jumping off. 
The young whelps crowded to the side 
of their parents, and added their tiny 
yelps to the deafening roar that fol- 
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lowed each successive shot. Bullets in 
the body did not seem to cause them 
much uneasiness —a shake and an addi- 
tional flounder, and a deeper, angrier 
roar, being the only notice taken. At last 
a well directed bullet crushed through 
the brain of one huge fellow, and he 
came rolling down into the sea. His 
dying agonies were fearful; and the sea, 
crimsoned with his blood, was lashed into 
foam around him by his powerful tail. 
Some hundreds of his companions fol- 
lowed him into the water .nd swam 
around the boat, raising i! emselves so 
as to show most of the head and shoul- 
ders, blowing, snorting, and exhibiting a 
row of teeth not pleasant to contemplate. 
At times, as if actuated by a common 
will, they would leap clear out of the 
water, coming down with a great splash. 
Nothing more nearly approaching the 
movements of a snake can be imagined 
than the progress of a sea-lion; his 
great flexibility of body, and swift, glid- 
ing motion through the water, reminding 
one strongly of the mystical sea-serpent. 
After several hours spent in ineffectual 
efforts to induce a sufficient number to 
leave a spot for us to land, we gave up 
beaten—the more readily, as the steep 
and slippery sides of the rock offered 
but little chance for a foothold. Directly 
to the south of us, a rock of larger di- 
mensions than the others presented a 
better opportunity. It rose up in a con- 
ical peak to the height of several hun- 
dred feet, and was penetrated by a great 
cavern, or sea-way, in the middle. On 
one side, a flat ledge ran out, and toward 
this our boat’s prow was directed. Ar- 
rived in front, we found it covered, as 
the other had been, by sea-lions; but 
one or two fortunate shots cleared a 
space sufficient for alanding. A hardly 
pleasant thing is it, either, for a man in- 
clined to be nervous, to spring from the 
bow of a boat as she rises on the swell, 
clearing six or eight feet, and alighting on 
all fours on the slippery sides of a rockt 
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Nor is the matter made more inviting 
by the fact that hands, as well as feet, 
being required, rifles have to be left in 
the boat, to be thrown to you when it 
again approaches ; for, after each land- 
ing, the boat is carried off by the reced- 
ing swell, sometimes several hundred 
yards. On this occasion, when the first 
man leaped, the sea-lions retreated to a 
ridge, or backbone, cutting the little pla- 
teau in two; and there faced around, and 
stood at bay. The little fellows crowd- 
ed around their parents ; and, all togeth- 
er, borrowing a “celestial” idea, appar- 
ently sought to terrify us by a concert of 
hideous roars and yelps. But, Spencer 
rifles, with their magazine of bullets, 
soon brought them to terms; and, leav- 
ing three of the largest dead on the field, 
they all took to the water. The pups 
remained, to the number of eight hun- 
dred, by actual count. Queer little fel- 
lows they were, with brown hair and 
large, soft eyes, huddling together and 
tumbling one over another: they evi- 
dently thought the last day had come for 
them. As time passed by, and our con- 
tinued presence on the rock did not seem 
to harm them—for we remained several 
hours engaged in the business which had 
induced our landing—they became more 
bold, and at last quite tame ; so much so, 
that the little rascals had to be shoved 
on one side with the foot to permit a 
passage around. And now a most piti- 
ful sight presented itself. Of the three 
left dead on the rock, two were females: 
their little ones getting hungry, after a 
while, sought the accustomed nourish- 
ment; clambering over the dead bodies 
of their parents, they seemed to realize 
that something strange had happened, 
and set up a most plaintive cry. 

A constant watch had to be kept up, 
as frequent attempts were made to land 
by the old ones, and several more were 
mortally wounded as they crawled up. 
I have before mentioned a great sea-way, 
or cave, that extended through the rock. 


The apertures of this sea-way are large 
enough to admit a small schooner, and 
the water deep enough for her to sail 
through. The swell, entering on both 
sides, meets in the middle with a sound 
like the discharge of artillery, and sends 
a cloud of spray up against the vaulted 
roof. A narrow ledge offers a precarious 
footing through the cave. Standing on 
one side and looking through, the reflec- 
tion of light renders the water extremely 
transparent, and the motions of the sea- 
lion under the water could be accurately 
noted. Some of the puppies were fool- 
ish enough to take the water, and were 
swimming around the entrance, vainly 
endeavoring to clamber up its slippery 
sides. They were soon surrounded by 
their parents; and it was extremely in- 
teresting to see the efforts of the old 
ones to keep the puppies on the surface. 
Diving beneath them, they would raise 
their noses out of the water and shove 
them forward, keeping up a continual 
snort of encouragement to effort. The 
females were distinguished easily from 
their lords by their slender necks and 
slimmer bodies, while the males have a 
neck inordinately developed. 

One peculiarity of the sea-lion, as dis- 
tinguished from the common seal, lies in 
the possession of small, but perfectly de- 
veloped ears. Possibly they must have 
some organ to assist them in the enjoy- 
ment of the strange noises they utter. 

There are a great many conflicting 
statements in regard to the weight of 
the sea-lion, some estimating the limit 
at three thousand pounds; others at 
from one to two. Some of those on'the 
Orford Reef would, judging from their 
great size, attain fully the first-mentioned 
figure. .\s an article of commerce, their 
skins command but a trifling price at 
present; the tough nature and great 
thickness of the hide would suggest that 
it might be made into good leather, but 
I have never heard of any effort in that 
direction. The sea-lions are sometimes 
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hunted for the sake of their oil. Some 
years ago a few enterprising men con- 
structed a platform projecting from the 
face of the cliff, (which is there eighty feet 
high) below the Purissima, in San Mateo 
County, California. On the end of this 
platform they erected a derrick, and at- 
tached to its lower side a rope-ladder 
reaching down to the surface of the sea. 
The length of the platform extending 
beyord the breakers, enabled them to 
moor their boat to the end of the ladder. 
Within easy rifle-shot of the platform 
was a large, flat rock, on which the sea- 
lions gathered in great numbers during 
certain seasons of the year. Selecting 
the largest, they would shoot them from 
the platform. If mortally wounded, the 
animals would remain on the rock, but if 
not, and they managed to reach the wa- 
ter, they were lost, as their bodies do 
not possess sufficient buoyancy to float. 
When a successful shot had left one on 
the rock, they went out in the boat, fast- 
ened a line to its body, and, by means of 
the derrick, hoisted it up to the top of 
the cliff, and boiled the blubber for oil. 
After carrying on this business for one 
or two seasons, and collecting a large 
quantity of oil, it was abandoned for 
the more remunerative whale- fishery. 
With that single exception, I have never 
heard of any attempt to utilize these 
creatures. 

There is one habitant of our reef, 
though, that merits especial attention, 
both on account of his interesting habits 
and the great value of his fur: the sea- 
otter. Some-years ago a number of men 
followed otter-hunting as a regular em- 
ployment, and accumulated considerable 
money at it. The skin of a sea-otter in 
prime condition will bring as high as 
$50, and command ready sale. Most of 
those formerly engaged in this pursuit 
have abandoned it, owing to the scarcity 
of the animal. One or two, however, 
still cruise around the reef in their little 
boats, and are rewarded by an occasion- 
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al skin. From one of these old hunt- 
ers, as well as from personal observa- 
tion, I acquired considerable insight 
into the habits and mode of gaining a 
livelihood of the otter. Unlike the seal 
family, the sea-otter has fore-paws fitted 
for grasping and retaining its prey, al- 
though the body terminates, like the 
seal’s, in a cartilaginous tail. It lives 
amidst the fields of kelp that grow be- 
tween the rocks. Never, like the sea- 
lion, climbing on them for rest, it floats 
on the surface of the deep for its szes¢a, 
Often, the old hunter said, had he seen 
them, sweeping past in the current, catch 
the swaying tendrils of the kelp, and, 
winding them around their bodies, enjoy 
a comfortable nap. Many an hour he 
had passed in watching their sport, and 
the affection displayed for their young 
in a great many ways. 

But let this old fellow tell his own 
story: 

“Why, I really believe that them otters 
has human sense. I’ve seen ’em dive 
down, catch a crab, come up to the sur- 
face and fasten themselves to a piece of 
kelp, then take the crab in their paws 
and leisurely eat it, giving the best parts 
to the pup (for the female has but one 
whelp at a time). Then, after supper, 
they would commence to play with their 
little ones. Catching them suddenly, 
they would throw them away from ’em 
and dive. Up comes Mr. Pup and 
squeals like mad; and the mother, she 
down. By and by she comes up, swims 
around him, dodges in and out the kelp, 
and finally lets the little fellow to her 
breast. They suckles, them otters does, 
like cows. I tasted the milk onst my- 
self, but it was awful salty. When they 
swim, too, they take the pups on their 
breast and swim on their back, keeping 
the little fellows’ heads out of water. 
They love them a heap, too. Why, I 
shot an otter onst that had a dead pup, 
and she had been packing that pup for 
a week, sure, for it was all blue and thin 
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as could be. I suppose that it was sick 
and she packed it around, and after it 
died she kept on packing it. I have 
killed the mother sometimes with a pup 
in her arms, and the little fellow would 
swim after the boat and cry so consarn- 
ed pitiful that I almost hated myself for 
killing the old one. I had to let ’em 
drown, too, for their skins warn’t worth 
any thin’ and I couldn’t raise ’em.” 

This old fellow, although he had 
passed many years in destroying the 
otter, and had accumulated quite a snug 
fortune from the proceeds of the furs, 
yet seemed to have a great affection for 
his victims. “They are growin’ sca’ce 
now; I have got ’em all named—the 
old ones—and don’t mean to kill any 
more till the pups be growed.” 

Perilous business this otter - hunting, 
though; and the money is hardly earn- 
ed. A “mussel shell,” as he called it, 
was our hunter’s boat—a tiny craft, just 
large enough to contain one man; and 
yet in it he had hundreds of times braved 
the surf in front of his house, and rowed 
eight miles out to sea, cruised around 
all day amidst the reefs .and sunken 
rocks, and returned home to run the 
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gauntlet of a beach landing, and felt 
happy if he had secured one skin. 

One of these old otter- hunters, who 
pursues his game in the vicinity of the 
Rogue River Reef, has recently con- 
structed quite an ingenious craft. It is 
a long-boat, built of cedar, and hooped 
with iron bands. It is shaped like a 
cigar, perfectly round in the middle, and 
tapering toward the ends. A round hole 
in the top receives the navigator. The 
boat is made water and air-tight by a 
canvas sheath that is drawn up around 
his body. With ballast in the bottom to 
keep her upright, he rows through the 
surf, not caring for the breakers. When 
out at sea, he moors his craft, and then 
opens little port-holes in the sides, and 
lying concealed, shoots the unwary otter 
who may venture too near. The prin- 
ciple of the boat’s construction is the 
same as that of the kagach of the north- 
ern Indian, with the exception that it is 
built of wood, instead of skin. Should, 
however, his ballast be displaced, he 
would find himself in an awkward fix, 
and might end his career head down— 
a possible contingency, that is one of 
the drawbacks of this method. 
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I can not count my life a loss, 
With all its length of evil days. 





I hold them only as the dross 
About its gold, whose worth outweighs. 


For each and all I give Him praise. 


For drawing nearer to the brink 
That leadeth down to final rest, 


I see with clearer eyes, I think, 
And much that vexed me and oppressed, 


Have learned was right and just and best. 


So, though I may but dimly guess 
Its far intent, this gift of His 


I honor; nor would know the less 
One sorrow, or in pain or bliss 


Have other than it was and is. 
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HE public expenditures of Oregon 

have thus far been conducted ona 
scale of economy too stringent to allow 
any expectation of such a luxury as a 
State Geological Survey. A few brief 
notices of the geology of the Columbia 
Basin, published in connection with rail- 
road surveys, give nearly all that is ac- 
cessible to the public of the geological 
record of that extensive region. And 
yet, the country is rich in geological ma- 
terial, opening a field whose harvests are 
destined to be better known. The an- 
cient Columbia River flowed through 
and from regions covered to an extraor- 
dinary extent with vast bodies of fresh 
water. No other water-shed of like ex- 
tent has so worn down the channels of 
its streams as to have drained off nearly 
the whole of its lake system; while, 
through the now dry beds of those an- 
cient lakes existing streams have still 
further excavated, until the whole is laid 
bare and open to the researches of the 
curious. 

On entering the Columbia from the 
ocean, the facts that give the key to its 
geology stand out bold and clear in the 
outline of its extended landscape. Two 
groups of mountains are in sight, each 
of which, in turn, once formed a formi- 
dable barrier to the passage of that river 
to the sea. Onour right and left, as we 
enter, we see one of these groups in the 
subdued highlands that here represent 
the northern extension of the Coast 
Range. Farther on, 150 miles east- 
ward, we see the other group in the 
more elevated, snow-capped summits 
of the Cascade Mountains. How like 
two vast tidal waves these two ranges 
of mountains seem; as if rolled inland 
from the great Pacific, and petrified in 


their progress into a rocky skeleton for 
a new land. And such in fact they be- 
came. They bear now upon their ele- 
vated table-lands the records of the ages 
they spent, beneath the waters of the 
ocean; the records of the time and the 
manner of their emergence from the wa- 
ters cover, often with alternating slope 
and terrace, their sides; while the deep 
depressions between them contain like 
evidence that they once held the inland 
seas in which, for a long period thereaf- 
ter, were deposited the remains of ma- 
rine plants and animals of that period. 
The corresponding depressions east of 
the Cascade Range, shut off from all ac- 
cess to the ocean, soon lost the saltness 
of their waters, and therefore only con- 
tain the record of fresh-water life. 

These wrinklings or flexures of the 
earth’s crust which folded its rocky 
masses into mountain ranges, were not 
the only application of the working forces 
of that age. There occurred, also, a 
general elevation of the whole of the 
now western slope of the continent, 
giving greater descent and consequent 
wearing force to its streams; and, as a 
result, the rapid wearing of their chan- 
nels deeper, until many of its lakes were 
drained off. Now, as these streams have 
never since that time ceased to flow, and 
as the lakes into which they flowed, or 
from which they sprung, never, as long 
as they remained such, ceased to deposit, 
in the sediment of their floods, the his- 
tory of the life-struggle upon their shores, 
or in their waters, the resulting records 
of these natural archives must have con- 
tinued in uninterrupted series. 

If this brief introduction be at all true 
to the facts of the case, then two plain 
and important truths force themselves 
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upon us: One, that the emergence of its 
mountain ranges from the bed of the 
ocean forms a natural epoch in the ge- 
ology of Oregon. The other, that an 
uninterrupted series of chapters in its 
record of the past is found in the now 
elevated sediment of its former inland 
seas and lakes. 

Let us endeavor to get hold of the 
thread of this record at the point where 
it touches upon our own, and trace it 
backward into the distant past, as far as 
we may, unbroken. But, before consult- 
ing the earth itself for the facts that tell 
of past changes, and of the forms of life 
that existed long ago, a single Indian 
tradition, founded upon a belief among 
the Indians of the Lower Columbia of 
recent changes in the levels of that 
river, will not be uninteresting—per- 
haps not uninstructive. The legend 
states, that formerly the Columbia Riv- 
er was navigable for canoes from the 
Chinook villages at its mouth to the 
Dalles, where a perpendicular fall of 
twelve or fifteen times the height of a 
tall man arrested even the ascent of the 
salmon, and compelled the Indians of 
the interior to journey to the Dalles for 
their fish, to trade for which they brought 
dried buffalo meat and buffalo robes. 

The legend further states that a mass- 
ive natural bridge then spanned the river 
at the present Cascades. That this state 
of things was suddenly brought to a close 
by a quarrel between Mount Hood and 
Mount St. Helen’s, during which they 
belched forth fire and smoke at each 
other, and cast heavy rocks, with such 
noise and quakings of the earth as to 
shake down the bridge. That the ruins 
of the bridge form the present Cascades, 
having also dammed up the water above 
so much as to take away almost all of 
the upper fall at the Dalles, and so per- 
mit the salmon to pass over that fall and 
away into the interior, which they have 
continued to do ever since. Such is the 
Indian legend. 
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The gold-hunter takes a pan of dirt, 
shakes it thoroughly in water till he 
sees the gold, if there be any. A simi- 
lar process may enable the geologist to 
find some grains of truth in this Indian 
tradition. The legend associates the 
change with a quarrel among the mount- 
ains, during which they belched forth 
fire and smoke, and cast heavy stones. 
This does not need even translation to 
enable us to see in it a volcanic erup- 
tion—a supposition the more probable 
from the fact that both the mountains 
named have been seen by white men in 
volcanic action. The casting into the 
bed of the river of that ancient natural 
bridge we may believe to have had a par- 
tial foundation in fact—the fact of an 
extensive mountain land-slide, occur- 
ring during that volcanic action, and 
being precipitated into the bed of the 
river. The damming up of the waters 
above this slide would necessarily fol- 
low, and also a rapid or fall at the site 
of the slide. Some facts in the pres- 
ent state of the river, too, give an air of 
almost historic record to that wild le- 
gend: tst. The river above the present 
Cascades is deep, and slow of current. 
2d. There are buried forests for miles 
along both banks, in places where local 
slides can not be supposed. 3d. There 
is now a glacier-like, lateral pressure 
against the railroad at the Cascades, so 
powerful that the road is continually 
thrown out of line toward the river, 
needing frequent re-adjustment. And, 
4th. There are many evidences in the 
surrounding mountains of recent vol- 
canic action there. So there may have 
been some truth at the foundation of 
that Indian legend. 

Let us return to the geological record. 
We were to take up the thread of that 
record at the point where it touched 
our own—the human. But when do we 
find the last foot-mark of the human rec- 
ord from which we have agreed to take 
our start? On the island of Guadaloupe 
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the last human foot-mark in the dim re- 
ceding distance of the past, is found im- 
bedded in the solid lime-rock of the sea- 
shore ; in Florida, it is found inclosed in 
an ancient coral reef so remote from the 
sea-shore as to have required a long pe- 
riod of growth in the land since it was 
impressed there; in Switzerland, the 
remotest traces of human life are lost 
among the ruins of the wonderful and 
ancient “Lake Dwellings” of that won- 
derful country; in Belgium, and Eng- 
land, they are found incased in the stal- 
agmites of ancient cave dwellings; in 
France, buried among the gravel-beds 
of the valley of the Somme, in the form 
of rude stone implements of industry; 
upon the banks of the Mississippi, bur- 
ied under cypress forests of untold ages ; 
and in California, where that world-re- 
nowned Calaveras skull was found, start- 
ling the world with a story of antiquity 
beyond them all. When we turn from 
such a list to Oregon’s record, and ask, 


Where does the geological record of this 
State place the remotest foot-mark of hu- 
man life? we are constrained to admit 
that upon this question of human antiq- 
uity, Oregon’s geology furnishes, as yet, 


but little light. This may be, in part, 
owing to the few extensive excavations 
of public works here. In some instances, 
too, where fossil bones were found, much 
care may not have been exercised in 
search of human remains. In most of 
the instances of such discovery, howev- 
er, it was otherwise; for the greatest 
care and diligence were used to detect 
the least sign of former human life. 
Nothing has yet come to light in the 
geology of Oregon to show that the rec- 
ord of human life, here, reaches any 
further back into the past than would be 
indicated by bones and implements bur- 
ied a few feet in surface soil. Some 
pieces of rude sculpture, representing 
birds, beasts, and men, worked in a soft 
volcanic tufa, were found some years 
since, on Seauvie’s Island, buried in sur- 
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face soil, interesting in themselves, as 
rude works of art—perhaps, intended as 
idols—but throwing no light on the ques- 
tion of human antiquity. Stone imple- 
ments are found in abundance along the 
Columbia River, often several feet below 
the surface. Some of these are elabo- 
rately finished, intended for uses of which 
living Indians are entirely ignorant; but 
none of these stone implements, not even 
the rudest, have ever been found here, 
across that chasm that separates, as yet, 
in our geological record, the Human Pe- 
riod from that which is found next be- 
yond—z. ¢., the Period of the Extinct 
Elephant. 

A deeply interesting portion of the ge- 
ological record of Oregon occurs imbed- 
ded in those sands, clays, and washed 
gravel-beds, that mark the position and 
outline of former lakes and streams, 
whose waters have long since drained 
off, to return as such no more, leaving 
the long record of the varied forms of 
life that once struggled upon their shores 
or sported in their waters. 

In the winter of 1865 a freshet, caused 
by the sudden melting of snows and a 
warm rain-storm, occurred throughout 
central Oregon. So violent were the 
floods, that in several places, within 
twenty miles of the Dalles, new ravines 
were opened through the country, laying 
bare beds of stratified clay, sands, and 
washed gravels, twenty to thirty feet be- 
low even the beds of the older ravines, 
extending, in some instances, to over a 
mile in length, and excavating to a width 
of a hundred feet or more. 

That these excavations would lay open 
to the light fossil remains, was to be ex- 
pected. Search was made, and eight 
elephant tusks were found—of which 
five were so far decayed, that, on ex- 
posure to the air, they crumbled to 
pieces; the remaining three have been 
preserved, and are now in good condi- 
tion, though not entire. One of these— 
a part of a large tusk—is entire for about 
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five feet of its length. It measures 
twenty-four and a half inches in circum- 
ference at the larger end, and twenty- 
two and a quarter inches at the smaller 
one, and belonged to the middle portion 
of the tusk. Another one—nearly all 
of which is preserved, though broken 
into four pieces — measures about seven 
feet in length, and is eighteen inches in 
circumference near the socket. In both 
these specimens, the ivory structure is 
finely marked. 

Other bones of the elephant were 
found in these excavations ; among them 
a well preserved hip-bone, the socket 
of which measures nineteen and a half 
inches round its rim. Several other 
‘bones, of less geological value, yet mak- 
ing in all a handsome collection, were 
thus obtained. Four well preserved 
teeth of the elephant were also found in 
these excavations. In the same beds 
were found other bones than those of 
the elephant. One of these is worth 
mentioning: part of the skull of an ex- 
tinct member of the Bos family —per- 
haps the Bos Latifrons; fora line drawn 
across the bony forehead measures eight- 
een inches, which is a trifle more than 
that of the largest of that species in the 
British Museum. A radius of an elk, 
entire when found, yet so fragile that it 
is now broken, was also discovered, with 
other bones— making the opening of a 
chapter of Oregon’s early history, un- 
looked for in this region, yet not unap- 
preciated. 

As yet, no trace of human bones or 
implements has been found in these ex- 
cavations: a negative statement, it is 
true, that amounts to but little as an ar- 
gument against the existence, during the 
Elephant Period, of human beings on 
these shores. And yet, for a negative 
argument, it amounts to more than would 
appear in its first statement; for the vi- 
cinity was certainly a pleasant one for 
human habitations. The waters that 
covered these bones with sand and grav- 
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el, stood two or three hundred feet above 
the present level of the Columbia River, 
and retained that level for a long time. 
A broad, beautiful lake extended, west- 
ward and northward, over the present 
city of The Dalles; and making the 
sheltered indentations among the low 
line of hills to the eastward, a pleasant 
shore to inhabit. Into these indenta- 
tions, mountain streams washed the sed- 
iment that now covers the bones we find. 

The objection to the force of these re- 
marks, that those ravines are too narrow 
to lay bare but a very small part of the 
record, finds in a knowledge of the lo- 
cality itself an answer; for these were 
ravines of ravines, into which the whole 
surface drained, and toward which all 
things movable by flood or wind tended. 
A careful search for some trace of human 
life in these excavations, resulted in no 
discovery that would associate man with 
these early inhabitants of the lake shores 
of the interior of Oregon. 

Three years ago some men attempted 
to dig a well, fifteen miles from the 
Snake branch of the Columbia. They 
reached a depth of sixty-eight feet with- 
out finding water, and at this depth 
found, among washed gravel, a some- 
what water-worn fragment of a bone. 
On examination, it proved to be the 
lower end of the radius of a horse. 
What a record comes to the light with 
this fragment of a bone! Sixty-eight 
feet from the surface, in a country near- 
ly level for thirty miles or more. Sixty- 
eight feet of washed gravel, and kindred 
materials, showing a continued deposit 
of a body of fresh water that could re- 
sult from no other cause than a lake ex- 
tension of the Snake River, at a much 
higher level than its present one. Six- 
ty-eight feet of this filling in and extend- 
ing for miles—thirty miles in one direc- 
tion, and not less than this in others. 
This is surely an extended record of the 
past; and suspended — wonderfully, yet 
reliably— upon a small fragment of a 
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bone: for bone it certainly is, and horse 
it as certainly was. Other localities than 
those named have contributed their share 
of facts in this wonderful record. A large 
tusk was found in Polk County—a fine 
specimen of part of the lower jaw, with 
its two teeth broken; yet all these, and 
plainly elephantine, were dug from a mill- 
race at Dayton. Three teeth of the same 
kind were dug from a mill-race on the 
Callapooya, near Albany; another, from 
Oak Creek, near the same place. Sev- 
eral fine teeth were dug from a mining 
claim in Canyon City, one of which—a 
large one and well preserved—is now in 
safe hands. The materials for the his- 
tory of the Elephant Period are abun- 
dant in Oregon, with an almost cer- 
tainty of large increase in future exca- 
vations. 

Other animals than those named will 
doubtless yet be found represented in 
those clays, and sands, and washed grav- 
els, with the remains of the extinct ele- 
phant; yet, those already discovered 
make an interesting group. A few spec- 
imens of the woods of that period were 
also brought to light, among them some 
well preserved pieces of birch-wood and 
a few cones of the larch. 

The connecting link between our mod- 
ern Human Period and that of the Ex- 
tinct Elephant, as before stated, is not 
yet found in Oregon. In other countries, 
this has been found ; for the teeth of the 
elephant, and the implements of stone, 
that speak of human industry, have been 
found together in the same deposit ; and 
therefore the Elephant Period was at once 
introduced in our sketch, after the Hu- 
man Period, without questioning whether 
we had not thus dropped the promised 
thread of our record. The connection 
between the Elephant Period and that 
next beyond, or older, is not so plain; 
for that older record was closed in vio- 
lence—in great outflow of volcanic floods, 
and other kindred disturbing forces of 
the earth. 
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Animal remains in Oregon, older than 
those of the extinct elephant, are no 
longer found in clays, sands, and grav- 
els, but in the argillaceous rocks, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates into which 
those were changed —bony remains 
still, and truly, yet no longer bone, but 
rock. In these rocks we find opening 
to us the more recent chapters in the 
records of Oregon’s Tertiary rocks — 
records full of interest and beauty. In 
the period of which these last tell us, 
the great interior of the country east of 
the Cascade Mountains was interspersed 
with vast bodies of fresh water, filled 
with life and herb and tree, of insect 
and beast and bird; and the remains 
of these are preserved with marvelous 
truth and beauty, making the fragments 
of rock that contain them, often, gems 
of their kind—mute and blind, yet 
truthful historians of an age long, long 
since passed away. 

If the question be asked, Why are the 
fossil remains of the Elephant Period in 
loose sands and clays, while the remains 
of the next period beyond are found in 
like beds, but changed into sandstones 
and argillaceous rock?—and we look 
around carefully for an answer to this 
question, we shall find that the facts 
that now separate the one period from 
the other speak plainly of a time of the 
escape of great heat and heated vapors, 
loaded with mineral substances from the 
interior of the earth, and also of vast 
and frequent and continued volcanic 
overflows. How long that period of vi- 
olence lasted, and how extensively it 
destroyed old things and built up new, 
are questions to be answered through 
future research. That during that pe- 
riod all life was cut off from the earth, 
or even from this continent, is not to be 
believed ; for, while it was a time of vio- 
lent change and disturbance along the 
lines of our two principal ranges of 
mountains, a time of comparative quiet 
may have existed on the other slope of 
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the continent, and life of plant and ani- We have thus briefly skimmed over 
mal may have gone on in their accus- the surface geology of Oregon, treating 
tomed round of growth and death. But our subject under the two divisions of, 
here, in what is now Oregon, a broad first, the Human Period, and second, 
and deep chasm in the history of life the Period of the Extinct Elephant. 
was brought upon the lands and upon Briefly as the subject is sketched, it cov- 
the waters, separating the life-record on ers the records of a length of time diffi- 
this side, which we have designated as cult to realize; and yet our inquiries 
that of the Extinct Elephant Period, have only reached the threshold of the 
from that which existed beyond. subject. 


TENNESSEE’S PARTNER. 


DO not think that we ever knew his viduality we only learned later. It seems 
realname. Ourignorance of itcer- that in 1853 he left Poker Flat to go to 
tainly never gave us any social inconve- San Francisco, ostensibly to procure a 
nience, for at Sandy Bar in 1854 most wife. He never got any farther than 
men were christened anew. Sometimes Stockton. At that place he was attract- 
these appellatives were derived from ed by a young person who waited upon 
some distinctiveness of dress, as in the the table at the hotel where he took his 
case of “ Dungaree Jack,” or from some meals. One merning he said something 
peculiarity of habit, as shown in “Sale- to her which caused her to smile not un- 
ratus Bill,” so called from an undue pro- kindly, to somewhat coquettishly break 
portion of that chemical in his daily a plate of toast over his upturned, seri- 
bread; or from some infelicitous slip, as ous, simple face, and to retreat to the 
exhibited in “The Iron Pirate,” a mild, kitchen. He followed her, and emerged 
inoffensive man, who earned that baleful a few moments later, covered with more 
title by his unfortunate mispronunciation toast and victory. That day week they 
of the term “iron pyrites.” Perhapsthis were married by a Justice of the Peace, 
may have been the beginning of a rude and returned to Poker Flat. I am aware 
heraldry ; but I am constrained to think that something more might be made of 
that it was because a man’s real name, this episode, but I prefer to tell it as it 
in that day, rested solely upon his own wascurrent at Sandy Bar— in the gulch- 
unsupported statement. “Call yourself es and bar-rooms—where all sentiment 
Clifford, do you?” said Boston, ad- was modified by a strong sense of hu- 
dressing a timid new-comer with infi- mor. 
nite scorn; “hell is full of such Clif- | Of their married felicity but little is 
fords!”” He then introduced the unfor- known, perhaps for the reason that Ten- 
tunate man, whose name happened to be _nessee, then living with his partner, one 
really Clifford, as “Jay-bird Charley”— day took occasion to say something to 
an unhallowed inspiration of the mo- the bride on his own account, at which, 
ment, that clung to him ever after. it is said, she smiled not unkindly and 
But to return to Tenntssee’s Partner, chastely retreated—this time as far as 
whom we never knew by any other than Marysville, where Tennessee followed 
this relative title: That he had ever her, and where they went.to housekeep- 
existed as a separate and distinct indi- ing without the aid of a Justice of the 
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Peace. Tennessee’s Partner took the 
loss of his wife simply and seriously, as 
was his fashion. But, to every body’s 
surprise, when Tennessee one day re- 
turned from Marysville, without his 
partner’s wife—she having smiled and 
retreated with somebody else—Tennes- 
see’s Partner was the first man to shake 
his hand and greet him with affection. 
The boys, who had gathered in the cafion 
to see the shooting, were naturally in- 
dignant. Their indignation might have 
found vent in sarcasm but for a certain 
look in Tennessee’s Partner’s eye that 
indicated a lack of humorous apprecia- 
tion. In fact, he was a grave man, with 
a steady application to practical detail 
which was unpleasant in a difficulty. 

Meanwhile a popular feeling against 
Tennessee had grown up on the Bar. 
He was known to be a gambler—he was 
suspected to bea thief. In these suspi- 
cions Tennessee’s Partner was equally 
compromised; his continued intimacy 
with Tennessee after the affair above 
quoted could only be accounted for on 
the hypothesis of a copartnership of 
crime. Atlast Tennessee’s guilt became 
flagrant. One day he overtook a stran- 
ger on his way to Red Dog. Thestran- 
ger afterward related that Tennessee 
beguiled the time with interesting anec- 
dote and reminiscence, but illogically 
concluded the interview in the follow- 
ing words: “And now, young man, I’ll 
trouble you for your knife, your pistols, 
and your money. You see your wep- 
pings might get you into trouble in Red 
Dog, and your money’s a temptation to 
the evilly disposed. I think you said 
your address was San Francisco. I 
shall endeavor to call.” It may be stat- 
ed here that Tennessee had a fine flow 
of humor, which no business preoccupa- 
tion could wholly subdue. 

This exploit,was his last. Red Dog 
and Sandy Bar made common cause 
against the highwayman. Tennessee 
was hunted in very much the same fash- 
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ion as his prototype—the grizzly. As 
the toils closed around him, he made a 
desperate dash through the Bar, empty- 
ing his revolver at the crowd before the 
Arcade Saloon, and so on up Grizzly Cafi- 
on; but at its farther extremity he was 
stopped by a small man, on a gray horse. 
The men looked at each other a moment 
in silence. Both were fearless; both 
self-possessed and independent; and 
both types of a civilization that in the 
seventeenth century would have been 
called heroic, but, in the nineteenth, sim- 
ply “reckless.” “What have you got 
there ?—I call,” said Tennessee, quiet- 
ly. ‘Two bowers and an ace,” said the 
stranger, as quietly, showing two re- 
volvers and a bowie-knife. “That takes 
me,” returned Tennessee ; and, with this 
gamblers’ epigram, he threw away his 
useless pistol, and rode back with his 
captor. 


It was awarm night. The cool breeze 
which usually sprang up with the going 
down of the sun behind the chafarrat 
crested mountain was that evening with- 
held from Sandy Bar. The little cafion 
was stifling with heated, resinous odors, 
and the decaying drift-wood on the Bar 
sent forth faint, sickening exhalations. 
The feverishness of day, and its fierce 
passions, still filled the camp. Lights 
moved restlessly along the bank of the 
river, striking no answering reflection 
from its tawny current. Against the 
blackness of the pines the windows of 
the old left above the express office, 
stood out staringly bright; and through 
their curtainless panes the loungers be- 
low could see the forms of those who 
were even then deciding the fate of Ten- 
nessee. And above all this, etched on 
the dark firmament, rose the Sierra, re- 
mote and passionless, crowned with re- 
moter, passionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted 
as fairly as was consistent with a judge 
and jury who felt themselves to some 
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extent obliged to justify, in their verdict, 
the previous irregularities of arrest and 
indictment. The law of Sandy Bar was 
implacable, but not vengeful. The ex- 
citement and personal feeling of the 
chase were over; with Tennessee safe 
in their hands, they were ready to listen 
patiently to any defense, which they 
were already satisfied was insufficient. 
There being no doubt in their own 
minds, they were willing to give the 
prisoner the benefit of any that might 
exist. Secure in the hypothesis that he 
ought to be hanged, on general princi- 
ples, they indulged him with more lIati- 
tude of defense than his reckless hardi- 
hood seemed to ask. The Judge ap- 
peared to be more anxious than the 
prisoner, who, otherwise unconcerned, 
evidently took a grim pleasure in the re- 
sponsibility he had created. “I don’t 


take any hand in.this yer game,” had 
been his invariable, but good -humored 
reply to all questions. 


The Judge— 
who was also his captor —for a moment 
vaguely regretted that he had not shot 
him “on sight” that morning, but pres- 
ently dismissed this human weakness as 
unworthy of the judicial mind. Never- 
theless, when there was a tap at the 
door, and it was said that Tennessee’s 
Partner was there on behalf of the pris- 
oner, he was admitted at once without 
question. Perhaps the younger mem- 
bers of the jury, to whom the proceed- 
ings were becoming irksomely thought- 
ful, hailed him as a relief. 

For he was not, certainly, an impos- 
ing figure. Short and stout, with a 
square face, sunburned into a preternatu- 
ral redness, clad in a loose duck “jump- 
er” and trowsers streaked and splashed 
with red soil, his aspect under any cir- 
cumstances would have been quaint, and 
was now even ridiculous. As he stooped 
to deposit at his feet a heavy carpet-bag 
he was carrying, it became obvious, 
from partially developed legends and in- 
scriptions, that the material with which 
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his trowsers had been patched had been 
originally intended for a less ambitious 
covering. Yet he advanced with great 
gravity, and, after having shaken the 
hand of each person in the room with 
labored cordiality, he wiped his serious, 
perplexed face on a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, a shade lighter than his com- 
plexion, laid his powerful hand upon the 
table to steady himself, and thus ad- 
dressed the Judge: 

“T was passin’ by,” he began, by way 
of apology, “and I thought I’d just step 
in and see how things was gittin’ on 
with Tennessee thar—my pardner. It’s 
a hot night. I disremember any sich 
weather before on the Bar.” 

He paused a moment, but nobody 
volunteering any other meteorological 
recollection, he again had recourse to 
his pocket-handkerchief, and for some 
moments mopped his face diligently. 

“Have you any thing to say in behalf 
of the prisoner?” said the Judge, finally. 

“Thet’s it,” said Tennessee’s Partner, 
in atone of relief. “Icome yar as Ten- 
nessee’s pardner—knowing him nigh 
on four year, off and on, wet and dry, 
in luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t 
allers my ways, but thar ain’t any p’ints 
in that young man—thar ain’t any live- 
liness as he’s been up to—as I don’t 
know. And you sez to me, sez you— 
confidential-like, and between man and 
man—sez you, ‘Do you know any thing in 
his behalf?’ and I sez to you, sez I—con- 
fidential-like, as between man and man— 
what should a man know of his pardner ?” 

“Ts this all you have to say?” asked 
the Judge, impatiently, feeling, perhaps, 
that a dangerous sympathy of humor 
was beginning to humanize the Court. 

“Thet’s so,” continued Tennessee’s 
Partner. “It ain’t for me to say any 
thing agin’ him. And now, what’s the 
case? Here’s Tennessee wants money, 
wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it 
of his old pardner. Well, what does 
Tennessee do? He lays for a stranger, 
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and he fetches that stranger. And you 
lays for Aim, and you fetches Aim; and 
the honors iseasy. And I put it to you 
—bein’ a far-minded man —and to you, 
gentlemen, all, as far-minded men, ef 
this isn’t so?” 

“Prisoner,” said the Judge, interrupt- 
ing, “have you any questions to ask this 
man?” 

“No! no!” continued Tennessee’s 
Partner, hastily, “I play this yer hand 
alone. To come down to the bed-rock, 
it’s just this: Tennessee, thar, has played 
it pretty rough and expensive -like on a 
stranger, and on this yer camp. And 
now, what’s the fair thing? Some would 
say more ; some would say less. Here’s 
seventeen hundred dollars in coarse gold 
and a watch— it’s about all my pile— 
and call it square!” And before a hand 
could be raised to prevent him, he had 
emptied the contents of the carpet-bag 
upon the table. 

Fora moment his life was in jeopardy. 
One or two men sprang to their feet, sev- 
eral hands groped for hidden weapons, 
and a suggestion to “throw him from 
the window” was only overridden by a 
gesture from the Judge. Tennessee 
laughed. And apparently oblivious of 
the excitement, Tennessee’s Partner im- 
proved the opportunity to mop his face 
again with his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the 
man was made to understand, by the 
use of forcible figures and rhetoric, that 
Tennessee’s offense could not be con- 
doned by money, his face took a more 
serious and sanguinary hue, and those 
who were nearest to him noticed that 
his rough hand trembled slightly on the 
table. He hesitated a moment as he 
slowly returned the gold to the carpet- 
bag, as if he had not yet entirely caught 
the elevated sense of justice which 
swayed the tribunal, and was perplexed 
with the belief that he had not offered 
enough. Then he turned to the Judge, 
and saying, “This yer is a lone hand, 
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played alone, and without my pardner,” 
he bowed to the jury and was about to 
withdraw, when the Judge called him 
back. “If you have any thing to say to 
Tennessee, you had better say it now.” 
For the first time that evening the eyes 
of the prisoner and his strange advocate 
met. Tennessee smiled, showed his 
white teeth, and saying, ‘‘Euchred, old 
man!” held out his hand. Tennessee’s 
Partner took it in his own, and saying, 
“TI just dropped in as I was passin’-to 
see how things was gettin’ on,” let the 
hand passively fall, and adding that “it 
was a warm night,” again mopped his 
face with his handkerchief, and without 
another word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each 
other alive. For the unparalleled insult 
of a bribe offered to Judge Lynch — who, 
whether bigoted, weak, or narrow, was 
at least incorruptible—firmly fixed in 
the mind of that mythical personage 
any wavering determination of Tennes- 
see’s fate; and at the break of day he 
was marched, closely guarded, to meet 
it at the top of Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how 
he refused to say any thing, how perfect 
were the arrangements of the Commit- 
tee, were all duly reported—with the 
addition of a warning moral and exam- 
ple to all future evil-doers—in the Red 
Dog Clarion, by its editor, who was 
present, and to whose vigorous English 
I cheerfully refer the reader. But the 
beauty of that midsummer morning, the 
blessed amity of earth and air and sky, 
the awakened life of the free woods and 
hills, the joyous renewal and promise of 
Nature, and above all, the infinite Seren- 
ity that thrilled through each, was not re- 
ported, as not being a part of the social 
lesson. And yet, when the weak and 
foolish deed was done, and a life, with 
its possibilities and responsibilities, had 
passed out of the misshapen thing that 
dangled between earth and sky, the birds 
sang, the flowers bloomed, the sun shone, 
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as cheerily as before; and possibly, the 
Red Dog Clarion was right. 
Tennessee’s Partner was not in the 
group that surrounded the ominous tree. 
But as they turned to disperse, attention 
was drawn to the singular appearance of 
a motionless donkey-cart, halted at the 
side of the road. As they approached, 
they at once recognized the venerable 
“Jenny” and the two-wheeled cart as 
the property of Tennessee’s Partner— 
used by him in carrying dirt from his 
claim; and a few paces distant, the 
owner of the equipage himself, sitting 
under a buckeye-tree, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his glowing face. In answer 
to an inquiry, he said he had come for 
the body of the “diseased,” “if it was all 
the same to the Committee.” He didn’t 
wish to “hurry any thing;” he could 
“wait.” He was not working that day; 


and when the gentlemen were done with 
the “diseased,” he would take him. “Ef 
ther is any present,” he added, in his 


simple, serious way, “as would care to 
jine in the fun’1—they kin come.” Per- 
haps it was from a sense of humor, which 
I have already intimated was a feat- 
ure of Sandy Bar; perhaps it was from 
something even better than that: but 
two-thirds of the loungers accepted the 
invitation at once. 

It was noon when the body of Ten- 
nessee was delivered into the hands of 
his partner. As the cart drew up to the 
fatal tree, we noticed that it contained 
a rough, oblong box—apparently made 
from a section of sluicing—and half 
filled with bark and the tassels of pine. 
The cart was further decorated with 
slips of willow, and made fragrant with 
buckeye blossoms. When the body was 
deposited in the box, Tennessee’s Part- 
ner drew over it a piece of tarred can- 
vas, and gravely mounting the narrow 
seat in front, with his feet upon the 
shafts, urged the little donkey forward. 
The equipage moved slowly on, at that 
decorous pace which was habitual with 
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“Jenny” even under less solemn cir- 
cumstances. The men—half curiously, 
half jestingly, but all good-humoredly— 
strolled along beside the cart; some in 
advance, some a little in the rear of the 
homely catafalque. But, whether from 
the narrowing of the road, or some pres- 
ent sense of decorum, as the cart pass- 
ed on the company feli to the rear in 
couples, keeping step, and otherwise as- 
suming the external show of a formal 
procession. Jack Folinsbee, who had, 
at the outset, played a funeral march in 
dumb show upon an imaginary trom- 
bone, desisted, from a lack of sympathy 
and appreciation—not having, perhaps, 
your true humorist’s capacity to be con- 
tent with the enjoyment of his own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Cafion— 
by this time clothed in funereal drapery 
and shadows. The redwoods, burying 
their moccasined. feet in the red soil, 
stood in Indian file along the track, 
trailing an uncouth benediction from 
their bending boughs upon the passing 
bier. A hare, surprised into helpless 
inactivity, sat upright and pulsating, in 
the ferns by the road-side, as the cor- 
tége went by. Squirrels hastened to gain 
a secure outlook from higher boughs; 
and the blue jays, spreading their wings, 
fluttered before them like Outriders, until 
the outskirts of Sandy Bar were reach- 
ed, and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s 
Partner. 

Viewed under more favorable circum- 
stances, it would mot have been a cheer- 
ful place. The unpicturesque site, the 
rude and unlovely outlines, the unsavory 
details, which distinguish the nest-build- 
ing of the California miner, were all here, 
with the dreariness of decay superadded. 
A few paces from the cabin there was a 
rough inclosure, which, in the brief days 
of Tennessee’s Partner’s matrimonial 
felicity, had been used as a garden, but 
was now overgrown with fern. As we 
approached it, we were surprised to find 
that what we had taken for a recent at- 
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tempt at cultivation was the broken soil 
about an open grave. 

The cart was halted before the in- 
closure ; and rejecting the offers of as- 
sistance, with the same air of simple 
self-reliance he had displayed through- 
out, Tennessee’s Partner lifted the rough 
coffin on his back, and deposited it, un- 
aided, within the shallow grave. He 
then nailed down the board which serv- 
ed as a lid; and mounting the little 
mound of earth beside it, took off his 
hat, and slowly mopped his face with 
his handkerchief. This the crowd felt 
was a preliminary to speech; and they 
disposed themselves variously on stumps 
and bowlders, and sat expectant. 

“When a man,” began Tennessee’s 
Partner, slowly, “has been running free 
all day, what’s the natural thing for him 
to do? Why, to come home. And if 
he ain’t in a condition to go home, what 
can his best friend do? Why, bring him 
home! And here’s Tennessee has been 


running free, and we brings him home 


from his wandering.” He paused, and 
picked up a fragment of quartz, rubbed 
it thoughtfully on his sleeve, and went 
on: “It ain’t the first time that I’ve 
packed him on my back, as you see’d 
me now. It ain’t the first time that I 
brought him to this yer cabin when he 
couldn’t help himself; it ain’t the first 
time that I and ‘Jinny’ have waited for 
him on yon hill, and picked him up and 
so fetched him home, when he couldn’t 
speak, and didn’t know me. And now 
that it’s the last time— why” —he paus- 
ed, and rubbed the quartz gently on his 
sleeve —“you see it’s sort of rough on 
his pardner. And now, gentlemen,” he 
added, abruptly, picking up his long- 
handled shovel, “the fun’l’s over; and 
my thanks, and Tennessee’s thanks, to 
you for your trouble.” 

Resisting any proffers of assistance, 
he began to fill in the grave, turning his 
back upon the crowd, that after a few 
moments’ hesitation, gradually withdrew. 
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As they crossed the little ridge that hid 
Sandy Bar from view, some, looking 
back, thought they could see Tennes- 
see’s Partner, his work done, sitting 
upon the grave, his shovel between his 
knees, and his face buried in his red 
bandana handkerchief. But it was ar- 
gued by others that you couldn’t tell his 
face from his handkerchief at that dis- 
tance; and this point remained unde- 
cided. 


In the reaction that followed the fe- 
verish excitement of that day, Tennes- 
see’s Partner was not forgotten. A se- 
cret investigation had cleared him of 
any complicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and 
left only a suspicion of his general san- 
ity. Sandy Bar made a point of calling 
on him, and proffering various uncouth, 
but well meant kindnesses. But from 
that day, his rude health and great 
strength seemed to visibly decline; and 
when the rainy season fairly set in, and 
the tiny grass blades were beginning to 
peep from the rocky mound above Ten- 
nessee’s grave, he took to his bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the 
cabin were swaying in the storm, and 
trailing their slender fingers over the roof, 
and the roar and rush of the swollen river 
were heard below, Tennessee’s Partner 
lifted his head from the pillow, saying: 
“It is time to go for Tennessee; I must 
put ‘Jinny’ in the cart ;” and would have 
risen from his bed but for the restraint 
of his attendant. Struggling, he still 
pursued his singular fancy: “There, 
now—steady, ‘Jinny’—steady, old girl. 
How dark it is! Look out for the ruts 
—and look out for him, too, old gal. 
Sometimes, you know, when he’s blind 
drunk, he drops down right in the trail. 
Keep on straight up to the pine on the 
top of the hill. Thar—1I told you so!— 
thar he is—coming this way, too—all 
by himself, sober, and his face a-shining. 
Tennessee! Pardner!” 

And so they met. 
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HILE we were lying in the har- 

bor of Montevideo, a boat came 
off to the Vanderbilt, one morning, bring- 
ing a well-dressed, good-looking young 
fellow, who, with an unmistakably Ger- 
man accent, announced himself to the 
officer of the deck as an American 
citizen, and inquired if there was a 
Chaplain on board. He was told that 
no Chaplain was officially connected 
with the squadron ; but that a clergyman 
from the United States, at the request 
of the Commodore and other officers, 
frequently held religious services on 
board; while in port, however, he was 
generally ashore; and the man was di- 
rected to one of the hotels in town, 
where he could be found. Returning 
immediately, he sought the Dominie’s 
address, and made known his wish to 
be married on one of the American 
ships. He said he was of German birth, 
but, on reaching manhood, had come to 
the United States, and there been natu- 
ralized—the evidence of which he pre- 
sented in his certificate and passport; 
thence he had come to South America, 
and was now doing business in Monte- 
video. In religion, he was a Protestant. 
His fiancée, however, was a Roman 
Catholic, and by the laws of the country 
their marriage, to be valid, must be sol- 
emnized by a priest of that Church; 
and he must either renounce his relig- 
ion, or obtain, at considerable cost, a 
dispensation from the Pope. In this 
dilemma, he had sought the American 
Consul, and learned from him that the 
Government was bound to recognize the 
validity of marriages legally solemnized 
in other countries; and that, as an 
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American citizen, he could be married 
with the like effect on board of an Amer- 
ican vessel in port, according to the 
usages of his adopted country. He had 
been waiting, he said, a year or more for 
such an opportunity, and was now most 
anxious to avail himself of the presence 
of our squadron, and of the services of 
its Chaplain. The latter were cheerfully 
promised ; and it was soon known among 
the officers that we were to have a wed- 
ding on board the Vanderdilt. An occa- 
sion so novel was not to pass without a 
bit of a frolic. Some of the Monadnock’s 
officers, thinking to give piquancy to the 
affair, urged upon the Chaplain the 
choice of their ship for the ceremony; 
and it was accordingly arranged that the 
couple should be made happy under 
the huge guns of the Monitor. The 
next morning, a sail-boat, containing the 
bridal party, with a proper escort of 
officers, was seen approaching the Mo 
nadnock. The wind was blowing a gale, 
very much to the discomfort of the 
groom, whose “full dress” was not 
much improved by an occasional dash 
of salt water. The bride—a very pretty 
Italienne, carefully enveloped in an offi- 
cer’s cloak—was as smiling as a May 
morning; and though the boat came 
alongside the ship, at no little risk to 
her safety, and looks of alarm were ex- 
changed by her companions, her own 
radiant face gave the assurance, once 
given in the like fear before: “ Vou 
carry the bride.” The ceremony soon 
followed in the cabin; the substance of 
it being translated for the bride, who 
understood nothing of English. The 
groom, having won an heiress, and him- 
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self being well to do in the world, ac- 
companied the service with suitable 
presents to the Captain, the First-Lieu- 
tenant, and the Chaplain. The enter- 
tainment that followed was worthy of 
the occasion. Bumpers of champagne 
were swallowed to the health of the 
bridegroom, the Stars and Stripes, etc. ; 
the groom, in one of his responses, de- 
claring that the first child, whether boy 
or girl, should be christened “ Monad- 
nock.” 

We sailed from Montevideo on the 
25th of January, 1866; and after a pleas- 
ant passage of eight days, came to an- 
chor on the Patagonian shore, off Cape 
Virgin. There we remained a day or 
two, waiting for a favorable wind and 
tide to enter the Straits of Magellan. 
The weather in this region is generally 
rough and stormy, making the passage 
through the Straits very difficult to sail- 
ing vessels. The Commodore, however, 


had so timed the departure of the squad- 


ron that we should reach this part of 
the cruise at the least trying season in 
the year, and, by the aid of steam, make 
the Pacific side without delay. In this 
we were singularly fortunate. We en- 
countered, neither on the coast of Pat- 
agonia nor in the Straits, those violent 
tempests in which the accounts of this 
region abound ; and we could hardly rec- 
ognize, for this reason, the various local- 
ities described by Captain (afterward 
Admiral) Fitzroy and Captain King, of 
the British Navy, who cruised in these 
waters many years ago—the latter of 
whom lost his reason and his life 
through excessive care and hardship. 
Thanks to their labors, the amended 
charts now in use have made the navi- 
gation of them comparatively safe. It 
was thought prudent, however, by the 
Commodore, to proceed through the 
Straits leisurely, coming to anchor each 
night in some sheltered place. The first 
anchorage was in Possession Bay, which 
we made on the 4th of February. The 
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reader will bear in mind, by the way, that 
the winters in the north are the summers 
here. The next day we proceeded as 
far as Gregory Bay, meeting no bad 
weather, and witnessing nothing very 
remarkable. We had, as yet, been able 
to see no more of the land than we 
could distinguish from the ship. It had 
very much the appearance of prairie 
land in the West, late in the fall. No 
mountains were in sight, and no trees; 
but everywhere, long stretches of undu- 
lating plain, covered with coarse, with- 
ered grass. The sky was generally veil- 
ed with clouds, driven rapidly along by 
cold winds—the temperature being about 
that of November in the Middle States, 
and Nature, on all sides, wearing a cheer- 
less and forbidding aspect. At Gregory 
Bay, however, we anchored under the 
lee of some bluffs, and the next morning 
were gladdened by a clear sky, and a tol- 
erably warm sun. Here we gladly im- 
proved the opportunity to go ashore, and 
examine the country; not forgetting the 
Commodore’s injunction to go armed, 
partly in the hope of finding something 
to shoot, and partly that the natives, 
who were represented as cannibals, might 
not make game of us. We had no oc- 
casion, however, to use them for either 
purpose. We found the land very much 
as it had appeared from the ship. As- 
cending the bluff, except a range of hills, 
a few miles distant, we saw nothing but 
a slightly rolling tract of prairie. Glad 
to escape the confinement of the ship, 
we ran over this like boys out of school, 
separating at length into little parties in 
pursuit of the guanacos—a species of 
llama, of which we had seen, here and 
there, a few along the shore. The day 
seemed likely to pass without incident, 
save the simple fact of our first landing, 
in the Straits, on the shores of Pata- 
gonia. Toward night, however, while 
strolling about the beach, I learned from 
one of the men that some of the natives 
had been seen, and that a number of the 
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officers had gone out to meet them. I 
ran immediately up the hill, and saw, a 
little way off, three or four on horseback, 
galloping toward me like mad, with a 
crowd of officers and men in pursuit. 
They soon reached the beach, and there 
halting, we had our first sight of a Pata- 
gonian. In this, we were very pleasantly 
disappointed. The gigantic stature and 
forbidding visage, which many travelers 
have recorded, and which make up the 
description of our older school- books, 
areafable. Their average height is not 
greater than that of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, to whom, also, in form and 
feature, they bear a very close resem- 
blance. The tallest of the party meas- 
ured about six feet. He was handsome- 


ly and powerfully made, with rather a 
pleasant expression of countenance. He 
could say a few words of English, pick- 
ed up from a chance interview, now and 
then, with sailors—the most noticea- 


ble of which were “rum” and “bread.” 
Pointing to the ships and one of the 
boats near by, he expressed a desire to 
go on board—in the hope, no doubt, of 
regaling himself with those delicacies. 
The Commodore gratified his wish, by 
taking the party off to the Vanderbilt, 
whence they soon returned, with a bush- 
el or two of hard-tack, and, happily, 
none the worse for the entertainment on 
board. The spokesman, who seemed to 
receive from his companions the respect 
due to a chief, was amusingly jealous of 
his dignity. Observing that the officers 
were borne on the backs of the sailors, 
through a little shoal, to the boats, he, 
too, insisted on keeping his own feet 
dry, and would not stir until the Com- 
modore directed one of the men to carry 
him. Their only clothing was a guanaco 
robe, which was wrapped about the body, 
and strapped or tied around the waist; 
leaving their bare arms free, with leg- 
gings and rude moccasins of the same 
material. Their hair hung long behind, 
with a tuft on the crown, and shortened 
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near the forehead. Eath one carried a 
long, sharp knife, and what.in South 
America is called a do/as, made of two 
round stones about the size of a hen’s 
egg, covered with leather, and united 
by a thong of hide some eight or ten 
feet in length. This they cast toward 
the legs of their prey, entangling and 
throwing the animal, and then riding up 
immediately and dispatching him with 
their knives. We observed the car- 
casses of an ostrich and a fox, just kill- 
ed, tied upon the backs of their horses. 
They had, also, a number of guanaco 
skins, which they had brought down to 
barter for the commodities above-named. 
The fur of these is soft and fine, making 
very beautiful sleigh-robes, which, in 
New York, command a very high price. 

Toward nightfall they left us, evident- 
ly pleased with the attention and kind 
treatment they had met, and promising 
to come again the next morning, with a 
large number of their people, who were 
then encamped a short distance away. 
They were as good as their word; for 
soon after sunrise the beach was swarm- 
ing with men, women, and children— 
all eager to see the wonders, and share 
the bounty, described by their compan- 
ions. We were compelled, however, to 
disappoint them — the order being given 
to weigh anchor, and none going ashore 
to meet them but the Commodore, with 
a small escort of officers. Unhappily, 
our next sight of them was only to re- 
peat the old story of what rum does for 
the “poor Indian” everywhere. This 
was at Sandy Point, our next anchorage 
in the Straits, where a number were 
still lingering from a large encampment 
of several hundred, broken up a short 
time before our arrival. They were all 
beastly drunk, except one of them—a 
woman, with a little child some two or 
three years of age—and she was half 
wild with drink and trouble. I feared 
for the lives of both, from the violence 
of a drunken brute who appeared to be 
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the husband. But somehow the mother 
succeeded in mounting a horse, and rode 
away, with the little fellow in her arms. 
He was a handsome child, with chubby 
cheeks and bright, black eyes, and seem- 
ed quite undisturbed by the wild scene 
about him. The reader must not infer 
that the rum which produced this scene 
had been furnished by our own squad- 
ron. The natives had procured it from 
some of the Chileno traders at Sandy 
Point, in exchange for their furs. 

The identity of the Patagonians in 
race with the Indians of North America, 
as indeed with all the aborigines of the 
continent, can hardly be doubted. One 
observes among them all the same high 
cheek-bones, the same breadth of jaw, 
and the same general cast of features. 
Climate, food, and occupation will ac- 
count for all the variations among them. 
These are nowhere greater than between 
the “horse Indians,” as they are called, 
an the main-land of Patagonia, and the 
“canoe Indians,” on the island of Tierra 
del Fuego. The latter, of whom we saw 
a few, are of the lowest type of human- 
ity —inferior, if possible, to the Diggers 
of California. Stunted in growth, their 
necks sunk into their chests, and their 
legs shriveled and spindling, they pre- 
gent the most decided contrast to the 
natives on the opposite shores of the 
Straits. Yet the differing habits of life 
will explain the unlikeness. The latter 
live on horseback, subsist by the chase, 
and are comfortably clad in furs. The 
former live in their canoes, with mussels 
and other inferior kinds of fish for their 
anly food, and often with neither rags 
nor skins to cover their nakedness. The 
islanders, too, are isolated —each family 
building its hut, and lighting its fire, on 
the lonely shore, by itself and for itself. 
Their neighbors opposite, in larger num- 
bers, find something of a community of 
interest, and therefore the need and the 
advantage of social order and discipline. 
A few generations only would need to 
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come and go, to produce all the diversity 
now witnessed; and yet one can easily 
trace in the features of these islanders 
their descent from the people on the 
main - land. * 

A painful incident added very much 
to the sympathy with these poor creat- 
ures, which their forlorn condition natu- 
rally awakened. A charce-shot from 
the gun of one of the sailors, who was 
shooting ducks, struck a little child in 
the canoe of a native, as he was pad- 
dling from the shore to one of the ships. 
The wound was a dangerous one, though 
not morial under proper treatment, and 
caused the little one great suffering. 
The man paddled up to the sides of the 
Vanderbilt, and the distressed mother 
held her poor child up to show the offi- 
cers the injury it had received. Of 
course they were taken on board, and 
the wound dressed by the surgeon. But 
beyond this, nothing could be done. Of 
the probable pain and sickness of the 
child that followed, in their miserable 
and destitute condition, we could only 
indulge in sympathetic conjecture. 

We remained at Sandy Point several 
days. It was formerly a penal settle- 
ment of Chile; but, a few years since, 
the convicts overpowered their keep- 
ers, and escaped. Since then it has 
been maintained as a military post, with 
a garrison of about a hundred men. 
These, with the officers and their fami- 
lies, form a population of something less 
than two hundred. No attempt at forti- 
fication is made—a fact that speaks well 
for the disposition of the natives, who 
could easily, with their superior num- 
bers, assault and destroy the garrison. 
They are well treated, however; and 
they have the wit to see that so long as 
this continues, it is their interest to be 





* The reader will be interested in some of the 
“speculations” of the Duke of Argyle upon the 
primitive condition of the human race, illustrated 
by facts narrated of the Fuegians by Darwin, the 
English Naturalist. Vide No. IV: “His Primitive 
Condition.” 
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on good terms with their neighbors. 
The Chileno settlement is a neat little 
hamlet, with small, but tolerably com- 
fortable houses of wood; that of the 
Commandante being quite a respecta- 
ble mansion, with some pretensions to 
ornamental shrubbery around it — all 
the prettier and more interesting to us 
because of its incongruity with our for- 
mer thoughts of Patagonia. There is 
also a neat little chapel, alongside of 
which lives the Padre, whom we found 
a pleasant-looking person, very polite 
and kindly disposed. After a little con- 
versation with our own Dominie—intro- 
duced to him as a Protestant Padre—he 
embraced him very cordially, seeming not 
at all reluctant to acknowledge him as a 
brother. From what we heard after- 
ward, however, of the little man, the re- 
lationship was not one to boast of. An 
English-speaking Russian, who lived in 
the settlement, told one of our officers 


that the cock-fight which often followed 
the Sunday service was not unfrequently 
attended by the Padre, himself acting as 
umpire, and sometimes betting with the 


rest. He added that it was generally 
safe to stake money on his side, as it 
was very apt to be the winning side. 
The story—no doubt for the most part 
a slander, for there could have been no 
better way of breaking up the amuse- 
ment—did not efface the impression 
which the Padre’s good countenance 
and kind manners left upon me. Doubt- 
less his religious teachings, without rais- 
ing very much the standard of morality 
about him, were adapted to the customs 
and usages of the community. And, on 
the whole, his people were probably not 
worse, but better, through his influence. 

Attached to each house was a little 
garden, containing about an eighth of 
an acre. The vegetation in these was 
strong and luxuriant. Green peas, po- 
tatoes, cabbages, lettuce, etc., were 
produced, they told us, in abundance. 
Patches of wheat and barley promised, 
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in appearance, an excellent crop. The 
summer was too short, however, to bring 
them to maturity, and they were cut for 
the horses soon after heading. Cherrp 
trees and pear-trees grew thriftily, but 
yielded neo fruit. The cattle and horses 
were in good condition, finding excellent 
pasturage in summer, and in winter good 
browsing in the forests. In these the 
trees grew to great size. We saw live 
oaks from six to eight feet in diameter, 
some of them a hundred feet or more 
in height. The woods were filled with 
wild flowers; the fuchsia—in the Eas® 
ern States a delicate and carefully nu» 
tured plant—here growing wild in the 
greatest luxuriance: plainly showing — 
what we learned otherwise—that the 
winters here, though more protracted, 
are much less severe than there. The 
summers, too, in this region are short, 
and the heat never intense. Though 
February corresponds to the northern 
August, snow was visible on all of the 
mountains about, at a height of not 
more than fifteen hundred feet. It 
should be remarked that around Sandy 
Point the face of the country was diver 
sified with mountain, plain, and forest, 
presenting an aspect much more agree- 
able than any we had yet beheld in the 
Straits. In aclear morning, the solitary 
peak of Mount Sarmiento was seen glit- 
tering in the sun-light, near a hundred 
miles away to the south-west —the first 
snow-clad mountain of any great height 
that we had seen, and interesting, be 
sides, from the name it has received of 
the great Portuguese navigator, who was 
among the first to explore these regions. 

While at Sandy Point, we were told 
of a coal mine, some eight or ten miles 
from the coast, which the Commodore 
and several other officers expressing a 
desire to visit, the Commandante fur 
nished them with guides and horses for 
the purpose. Making an early start, we 
reached the place before noon, our 
course lying through a dense forest, and 
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along the bed of a mountain stream. 
The weather was fine, very like a North- 
ern May-day; and as the party was well 
made up, the horses of the best, and 
ample provision made in the way of creat- 
ure comforts, the excursion was alto- 
gether one to be enjoyed. Let the read- 
er imagine a picnic—for such we made 
it—in Patagonia! the cavalcade winding 
through the forest, or fording the stream; 
the Chilenos, with their bright, scarlet 
riding cloaks, and the officers in the 
neat, close - fitting uniform of American 
blue; and then the feast and merry-mak- 
ing that followed, until very little time 
was left for Prospecting. Business, how- 
ever, was not forgotten. All along the 
bed of the stream we had observed 
small fragments of bituminous coal, and 
more than once had noticed signs of it 
in the banks by its side. At our stop- 
ping-place a stratum of it, several feet in 
thickness, was visible, and the guides 
told us of other beds still finer a few 
miles beyond. Not having brought the 
tools, however, for a very thorough ex- 
amination, we contented ourselves with 
a survey, as we could best make it, at 
this point. From this, the evidence of 
good coal was decided enough to deter- 
mine the Commodore in arranging an- 
other more effective expedition the fol- 
lowing day. In this the Chief Engineer 
af the Vznderbilt, with several picked 
men, anc the necessary tools and bags, 
were included. An excavation of sev- 
eral feet was made into the bed, and a 
considerable quantity of the coal brought 
away for trial. The Engineer pronounc- 
ed it good, and believed it would be 
found still better, the farther the bed 
was penetrated. It was amusing to ob- 
serve how the characteristic spirit of 
Yankee enterprise and speculation was 
set to work by the report of what was 
found. The project was at once con- 
ceived and seriously discussed through- 
Gut the squadron, of forming a company 
with sufficient capital to procure a grant 


of the mines from the Chilean Govern- 
ment—which lays claim to Patagonia— 
and work them on such a scale as to 
monopolize the trade in all the ports of 
South America. Besides this, a fleet of 
steam launches should be built, procur- 
ing cheap supplies of coal here, to take 
in tow through the Straits all the sailing- 
ships that now double Cape Horn. Of 
course, the profits of such an enterprise 
would be enormous; and the New York 
and San Francisco capitalists would be 
glad enough to take the stock, while na- 
val officers of ability would not be want- 
ing to exchange their commissions for 
an active interest in the concern. I need 
hardly say that the bubble burst before 
any body was hurt by the glitter of it. 
But many a fortune has been lost in 
speculations more foolish. No doubt 
the time will soon come when some sim- 
ilar project will become a reality, and 
the mines we visited be worked with 
profit. 

From Sandy Point onward, the grand 
scenery of the Straits opened before us. 
The hills were covered with rich masses 
of verdure. On all sides the mountains 
—now fronted with plains, and then ris- 
ing abruptly from the water’s edge— 
lifted their white crests to the sky. The 
wild grandeur of the scene seemed to 
culminate as we rounded Cape Forward, 
the southernmost point of the main-land, 
where “the backbone of the continent” 
has been broken in one of Nature’s con- 
vulsions, and the two oceans have em- 
braced each other over the ruin. Traces 
of this ancient war of the elements 
may be found the world over; but in 
few places are its ravages, and the signs 
of its continued violence, more interest- 
ing than here. Immense glaciers, num- 
bers of which we saw, are still rasping 
the mountain-sides, and adding breadth 
to the valleys beneath. Some of them, 
in the distance, under the heightening 
power of the imagination, were like 
mighty cataracts, as if Niagara were 
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pouring down its blue waters from the 
clouds. 

On the western coast of Patagonia, 
coming to anchor in the Bay of San Es- 
tevan, we were fortunate enough to have 
a sight of the three glaciers briefly de- 
scribed by Darwin, the English Natural- 
ist, who accompanied Captain Fitzroy 
thither, some years ago, in H.B.M. 
ship, the Beagle. He speaks of them 
as the largest in the world, except one 
in Greenland; though, from the very 
meagre account he gives, it is probable 
that the fogs and tempests, which he 
describes as incessant, rendered any 
more than a partial and interrupted view 
of them possible. It happened to us 
in the Vanderbilt to approach them on 
one of the exceptional days of the year, 
under an almost cloudless sky. To 
paint the beauty and magnificence of the 
scene that gradually opened before us, 
would baffle the art of one much more 
skilled than the writer. I was called on 
deck by the officer in charge, about mid- 
day, to see the mountains that had just 
come in sight. Two cloud-like peaks 
were faintly visible to the northward, 
which one could hardly believe were 
mountains, so great was their height 
above the horizon and the darker cloud- 
masses beneath. The glass, however, 
left no doubt of what they were. As 
we drew near them, hour by hour, their 
outlines and surface came out more dis- 
tinctly. Gradually the clouds rolled 
away, revealing other summits still loft- 
ier, until, at length, a magnificent range 
of mountains, covered with snow, and 
fronted with thickly- wooded hills, was 
before us. Presently, in an opening of 
these hills, we noticed a small, triangu- 
lar-shaped space, perfectly white, with a 
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point touching the water. As we drew 
near, this slowly enlarged, changing at 
the same time its shape, until we could 
distinguish it as a river of snow and ice, 
pouring down from the mountains be 
yond. Very soon, another similar space 
appeared, some distance to the left; and 
then a third, of greater dimensions, in 
the centre— both of which opened grad 
ually to view, like the first. Here, then, 
as we came to anchor, toward the close 
of a beautifully clear day, were these 
three immense glaciers directly before 
us, each several miles in width—the 
mountains towering loftily above and 
beyond, and the still waters of the bay 
edged all around with foliage, whose 
rich dark-green faded into purple in 
the distance. Let the reader picture 
to himself the scene, as the sun was 
calmly sinking into its watery bed be 
hind, its light being reflected by the 
snow as by burnished silver, and its 
last rays tinging the mountain-tops with 


gold. 
But Nature is chary of her most bea» 


teous gifts in these regions. It was by 
extraordinary favor that we were allowed 
to approach, in a day so clear and still, a 
spot but rarely visited, and to gaze upona 
scene closely veiled, through most of the 
year, by mist and storm. The next day 
the sky was overcast, and the clouds 
gathered around the mountains. Nor 
was the view upon which our eyes had 
feasted the day before, restored during 
the week that we lay at anchor in the 
bay. Thank God, the memory of what 
we saw remains. The sight of all out- 
ward things must soon pass away; but 
the images of beauty and of glory which 
the mind has once received it may re- 
tain, if it will, forever. 
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BALLAD TO THE KING. 
[FROM THB GERMAN. ] 


At Wurzburg, by the minster, there sleeps a singer well; 
His harp was skiiicd in lyrics that martial prowess tell ; 


His songs of flowers echoed from Danube to the Rhine: 
He sang of Love and Wooing, his ninety years and nine, 


Of Liberty and Justice, of Kaiser and of Crown, 
And how the German honor none equaled in renown. 


His spirit hovers near me, and every German woe 
I carry*to Herr Walter, who hears my plaining low. 


But when, yestreen at gloaming, I wandered to his grave, 
I said, ‘“*Aha, Herr Walter! this day our land will save. 


Hear ye the bells’ loud pealing, see ye the banners gay? 
Hear ye the Main, the ancient, how loud he laughs to-day? 


See ye the hill-tops gleaming with many a flaming brand? 
The young King of Bavaria is riding through his land.” 


Then spake Herr Walter, softly: ‘‘I see, but yet am sad. 
His eye beams only kindness, his people’s heart is glad ; 


But there come olden memories, when others ruled the main ; 
Would ye your King petition, bate not the ancient gain. 


We bade him cordial welcome, and festal offerings paid, 
But loyally before him the truth in candor laid. 


We said to him, ‘O King, the land is sore oppressed, 
For many things are ordered against thy good behest. 


The festal wreaths withhold thy eyes from many a shaken wall, 
But when the future storm comes, who knows if it may fall? 


Then search and sift, we pray thee, and help us with thy might, 
That when the house is beat upon it fall not in the night.’ 


Thus speak before your ruler, and quail not in your heart: 
Of the homage which ye owe him truth is the noblest part.”’ 
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LL that vast tract of country in 
North America which is bound- 
ed eastward by the river Ohio and the 
States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
northward by the Canadas, westward by 
the Lake of the Woods and the Missis- 
sippi, and southward by the junction of 
that river and the Ohio, is known as 
THE NORTH-WEST. It stretches from 
the latitude of 37° to 49° north. Its lon- 
gitude is from 80° 34° to 103° 32° west 
of Greenwich, and its area equals that 
of Great Britain and Prussia, embracing 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and that portion 
of Minnesota which lies east of that 
“Father of Waters” who laves his head 
in the lake of Itasca, and bathes his feet 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Its length is 
nearly two thousand miles, its average 
breadth six hundred, and it contains an 
area of 261,681 square miles. No won- 
der that Washington called it “that 
Western world,” or that William Penn 
should have predicted that “ it will make 
a glorious country.” 

The history of the North-west exhib- 
its three distinct epochs: the Romantic, 
the Military, and the Practical. The 
first period extends from the middle of 
the seventeenth century to the year 1759, 
when the heroic Wolfe, on the Plains of 
Abraham, transferred its dominion from 
France to Great Britain. The second 
commences with the Pontiac War, ex- 
tending through successive struggles of 
the British, the Indians, and the Ameri- 
cans, to obtain possession of the coun- 
try. The third period dates from the 
conciliation of the Indian tribes, in 1815, 
to our own day —the enterprising, work- 
ing, and commercial era—the age of 
agriculture, of mechanics, of manufact- 


ures, of ships, steamers, canals, and— 
most important of all in the develop- 
ment of the North-west—the age of 
railroads. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century there were only five Euro- 
pean settlements, containing a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, in this vast territory: 
its present population is eight millions. 
Illinois alone contributed to the Union 
armies, during the late war, nearly three 
hundred thousand fighting men. Pope 
—could he behold the North-west of 
1869— would take back his words— 

“ A thousand years scarce serve to make a state ;” 
and good old Bishop Berkeley would 
willingly concede as a fact, that which 
alone existed in the imagination of the 
poet, when he exclaimed — 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 


Let us glance at the early history of 
the North-west, which is now in the very 
heart of the Republic. 

Five thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty years ago, a continent was created 


for some high and holy purpose. Fora 
reason known to its Creator alone, the 
civilized world remained in ignorance of 
its existence for five thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety years. On Friday, Octo- 
ber 14, 1492, its outfosts were discovered 
by Columbus, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the news of the great event 
burst upon the astonished ears of Eu- 
rope. England, France, Holland, Port- 
ugal, and Spain started in a race for the 
magnificent prize of supremacy in Amer- 
ica. Each made discoveries in, and 
claimed title to the new world. To 
France belongs the honor of first ex- 
ploring and settling that portion of the 
new world known as the North-west. 
Her hardy mariners, her courageous 
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coureurs des bois, her plumed cavaliers, 
and her faithful and fearless missiona- 
ries first penetrated into the unknown 
and distant land, and on the shores of 
those mighty rivers and great inland 
aceans raised the Cross, and unfurled 
the fleur de lis of France. 

In the year 1535, Jacques Cartier, of 
St. Malo—that ancient town thrust out 
like a buttress into the sea, strange and 
grim of aspect, breathing war from its 
wall and battlements of ragged stone — 
discovered and explored the Gulf and 
River St. Lawrence, and was the first 
Frenchman to point out to his Govern- 
ment the vast inland seas that roll their 
mighty waters through its channel to the 
ocean. In 1608, Samuel de Champlain, 


af Bruage, a marine officer “who de- 
lighted marvelously in adventures” —a 
true hero of the chivalrous medieval 
type—established a French colony at 
Quebec, and seven years later pushed 
his discoveries westward to Lake Huron. 
In 1634, two Jesuit missionaries reached 


the Sault Ste. Marie, and set forth the 
claims of the Cross to the wondering 
Red Men, who gazed for the first time, 
with mingled awe and admiration, upon 
the ‘“‘pale faces.” Twenty years later, 
two Canadian fur-traders extended their 
commerce to Lakes Superior and Mich- 
igan, and soon after penetrated as far as 
Green Bay, in Wisconsin. In 1664, 
Claude Jean Allouez, the first successful 
missionary among the Indians of the 
North-west, visited Lake Superior, es- 
tablishing missions there, and also at 
the Sault Ste. Marie. Here Allouez re- 
mained for two years, ministering to the 
spiritual wants of the dusky children of 
the wilderness, lighting the Catholic 
torch at the council-fires of more than 
twenty tribes, and counseling with them, 
also, in ternporal affairs. 

Among the various Indian nations who 
sought for the friendship of the French 
missionary, were the Pottawatomies and 
Miamis, who came from the unexplored 
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regions of Lake Michigan and the Illi- 
nois, from the interior of the great State 
which receives its name from that tribe, 
bringing with them glowing accounts of 
the boundless prairies, of which Allouez 
says: “Their country is the best field 
for the Gospel. Had I leisure, I would 
have gone to their dwellings, to see with 
my own eyes all the good was told me 
of them.” Here, too, came the Sioux, 
from the south-west of Lake Superior, 
from whom Allouez learned the exist 
ence of the “ Father of Waters” —the 
name of which they gave as the “‘ Mech- 
asépé.” To this’ enterprising and pious 
priest belongs the credit of giving the 
impetus to the discoveries and settle- 
ments which carried the fleur de lis of 
France from the shores of Lake Superior 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few years later, Jean Marquette, 
better known as Pére Marquette, a de 
voted and pious missionary, with a com- 
pany of natives, entered an Indian vil- 
lage on the north side of the Straits of 
Michilimackinac. During the year that 
he was planting his colony and erecting 
a chapel on Iroquois Point, which he 
designated St. Ignace, he resided on the 
island of Mackinac. Other portions of 
the country were- explored, and colonies 
and missions established, by Allouez, 
Dablon, and their associates, at Maintin 
Islands, at Green Bay, at the mouth of 
the Fox River, on Lake Winnebago, at 
Milwaukee, and at various other points 
adjacent to the Great Lakes — missions 
established in the very centre of barbar- 
ism, which are allowed to have realized 
the sublime ideas of Plato, Fénélon, and 
Sir Thomas More. In 1670, Nicholas 
Perrot, an experienced traveler, was dis- 
patched by M. Talon, the /ntendante of 
Nouvelle France, as Canada was then 
called, to the north-western tribes, for 
the purpose of inducing them to hold a 
meeting at some convenient place, with 
a view to discussing the rights of the 
French Crown. This fearless adven- 
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turer penetrated among those nations 
dwelling near the great inland seas, and 
was successful in pursuading them all to 
send deputies to the Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Sieur de St. Lussan met the assem- 
bled chiefs in May, 1671, and Allouez, act- 
ing as interpreter, induced them to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of his King; 
and, with ceremonies impressive and ap- 
propriate to the savage mind, took formal 
possession of the North-west. A cross, 
bearing the name of France, was erected 
on a hill above the village, and while 
being raised, the Vexi//a was chanted by 
the assembled Frenchmen, to the great 
and inexpressible delight of the assem- 
bled savages. 

M. Talon, the /ztendante, was at this 
time recalled; but, before he departed, 
he planned a scheme of exploration more 
extensive than any which had yet been 
undertaken in New France. From the 


information derived by Allouez, and from 
the traditions current among the tribes 


as cembled at the Sault Ste. Marie, it was 
believed that to the south-west of Can- 
ada there flowed a vast river, called the 
Mechasépé, or Mississippi, whose course 
was neither toward the Great Lakes 
of the North, nor the Atlantic, to the 
East. It was, therefore, surmised that 
the unknown flood must pour its waters 
either into the Pacific Ocean or the Gulf 
of Mexico. The wise M. Talon was so 
much impressed with the importance to 
France of possessing a channel of navi- 
gation to the waters of the South and 
West, that, upon his departure from 
America, he made arrangements to have 
the course of the unknown and mysteri- 
ous stream explored. He intrusted the 
arduous and dangerous duty to Louis 
Joliet, an adventurous and able mer- 
chant, a native of Quebec. The Comte 
de Frontenac, Governor of Canada, gave 
his aid and countenance to the expedi- 
tion; and in the meantime himself ex- 
tended the line of French settlements to 
the shores of Lake Ontario—building 
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there the fort which bore his name— 
and opened communication with the nu- 
merous tribes westward of the Allegha 
ny Mountains. 

In the year 1672, while Marquette 
was engaged in delivering the word of 
redemption to the Indians, and while 
they reverently listened to the matins 
and vespers which were daily chanted 
in his chapel at Point St. Ignace, Joliet 
arrived at Mackinac, bearing a commis- 
sion from Frontenac, empowering him to 
select Marquette as a companion and en- 
ter upon a voyage of discovery. The 
winter was spent in making preparations 
for their journey, the specific object of 
which was the discovery and exploration 
of the Mississippi. To this end Joliet 
and Marquette endeavored to obtain all 
the information possible respecting the 
unknown stream, from the most noted 
coureurs des bois; and from the infor- 
mation thus acquired a map of the Mis- 
sissippi was made, including its course 
and direction, and all the streams known 
to empty into it. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning 
in May, 1673, that Joliet, accompanied 
by Marquette and six Frenchmen, as 
companions, left Mackinac, in two frail 
canoes, on their expedition, unappalled 
by the great and terrible dangers which 
the Indians represented would beset 
their path, and directed their course to- 
ward Green Bay. On the 7th of June 
the voyageurs reached the Mission of St. 
Francis Xavier, at the mouth of the Fox 
River, where delegations of the Winne- 
bagos, Pottawatomies, and Miamis re- 
ceived Joliet and his associates. “My 
companion,” said Marquette, “is an en- 
voy of France to discover new countries, 
and I am embassador from God to en- 
lighten them with the Gospel.” Joliet 
presented them with various gifts, and 
requested two guides to accompany the 
expedition to one of the tributaries of 
the great river of which they were in 
search. The request was granted, and 
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a mat, to serve as a couch for the voy- 
age, was given in return for his presents. 

On the roth of June, after uniting in 
prayer with the tawny savages on the 
banks of the river, the party, accompa- 
nied by two warriors of the Miamis— 
the most civilized and intelligent of the 
native tribes with whom they had met — 
launched their canoes, and started on 
their voyage of discovery. Proceeding 
up the Fox River—so broad at its en- 
trance into the lake, but gradually nar- 
rowing and divided by marshes into a 
labyrinth of channels—they found the 
wild oats growing so thickly in the river 
that they seemed to be passing through 
fields of corn. When the party reached 
the rapids, they were obliged to wade up 
the streams, drawing their canoes after 
them. Having at length reached the 
portage of a mile and a half, where a 
narrow ridge of land divides the rivers 
that flow—one to the north-east, the 
other to the south-west — they launched 
their canoes on the waters of the Wis- 
consin. Here the guides departed— 
“leaving us,” says Marquette, “in the 
hands of Providence,” to find a way 
into the solitudes of an unknown world. 
Sailing down the stream, where they no 
longer had to breast a strong current, as 
the Wisconsin River flows to the west, 
they passed along, amid alternate hills 
and prairies—past lofty forests and flow- 
ery fields—daily observing deer and 
herds of buffaloes, of which latter Mar- 
quette counted upward of four hundred 
in a single flock, they at length reached 
the “Father of Waters” on the morn- 
ing of the 2oth of June, 1673, which 
they entered “with a joy that can not 
be expressed.” Floating with the rapid 
current down the Mississippi, Joliet and 
his companions continued on their jour- 
ney through verdant and majestic soli- 
tudes, with illimitable prairies and island 
groves, where no sign of human life ap- 
peared, until, having sailed a distance 
of about two hundred miles, they were 
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gladdened by the sight of foot-prints on 
the sandy beach of the western shore. 
Joliet and Marquette thereupon unhesi- 
tatingly landed, and following the well 
worn trail for some six miles, came 
upon two Indian villages, situated upon 
the banks of the Des Moines River, in 
Iowa, which proved to be those of the 
“ Pewaries” and the “ Moing-wenas.” 
Several Indians advanced to meet them, 
bearing the pipe of peace, brilliant with 
many-colored plumes, and said, in an- 
swer to Marquette’s salutation, “We 
are J/ilinois,” which means, in their 
tongue, “we are men,” and is designed 
to express their superiority over other 
tribes. An aged chief received them in 
his cabin, and, with uplifted hands, said, 
“ How beautiful is the sun, Frenchmen, 
when you come to visit us! Our whole 
village awaits you. You shall enter in 


peace all our dwellings.” 

After a sojourn of several days, during 
which Marquette communicated to them 
knowledge of the one true God, and of 


the King of France, and his great cap- 
tain, Frontenac, and had gleaned, care- 
fully, all the information respecting the 
Mississippi and the natives that inhabit- 
ed its banks, they were attended to their 
canoes by hundreds of the warriors and 
their principal chief, who, before they 
re-embarked, hung around Marquette’s 
neck the pipe of peace, embellished with 
the heads and necks of brilliant birds, and 
all feathered over with plumage of vari- 
ous hues—the mysterious arbiter of 
peace and war, the sacred Calumet, a 
safeguard among the nations. 

The French adventurers proceeded 
on their voyage down the Mississippi, 
observing the towering rocks at Alton, 
and past the Missouri, known to them 
by its Indian name of “ Pekitanoni,” 
which Marquette resolved, in his mind, 
to one day ascend to its source, and, 
crossing the vast continent, to carry the 
Cross to all the nations of the New 
World. Journeying on, they passed 
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the Ohio, whose banks were dotted with 
the villages of the peaceful Shawnees, 
who ran to meet them when they land- 
ed, and entertained the explorers with 
hominy and fish and game, and proceed- 
ed as far south as the Arkansas, where 
they met with hostile tribes, carrying 
guns, and speaking a language unknown 
to them or their interpreter. Having 
ascertained that the Mississippi neither 
flowed into the Pacific, as they had 
fondly hoped, nor into the Atlantic 
Ocean east of Florida, and fearing that, 
by venturing farther, they might fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards, thus losing 
all the fruits of their toils and dangers, 
they determined to return to Canada. 
Accordingly, on the 17th of July, they 
changed their course, and ascended the 
Mississippi until, reaching the Illinois 
River, they determined upon returning 
by that route. As they passed up the 
Illinois, they beheld a country unparal- 
leled for the fertility of its boundless 
and magnificent prairies, covered with 
millions of wild flowers of every hue, 
with herds of buffalo and deer, and vast 
flocks of wild turkeys, ducks, and other 
varieties of game. Arriving at the port- 
age of the Illinois, they met the Kaskas- 
kias, a tribe living on its banks, who en- 
treated Joliet and his comrades to remain 
among them. Expressing their desire, 
however, to pursue their journey, one 
of the chiefs, with a- number: of war- 
ridrs, accompanied them, by way of the 
‘Des Plaines, to the ‘Chicago Rive®, and 
thence to Lake Michigan. Joliet, Mar- 
quette, and their companions reached 
the ‘site of the now populous city of 
Chicago in September, being the first 
white men who ever visited the prairie 
on which stands “The Garden City.” 
Sailing along the western shore of the 
lake, they again found themselves at 
Green Bay, and were most heartily wel- 
comed by the brethren at the St. Francis 
Xavier Mission, having been absent a 
little more than three months. Joliet 


hastened back to Quebec to announce 
their discoveries, while Marquette re- 
mained at the Mission to recruit his 
health, occupying his time in preparing 
his journal of the voyage, accompanied 
by a map of the Mississippi, which he 
named “ Rividre de la Conception.” 
The map is still preserved in the Jesuit 
College at Montreal. 

After having passed the following win- 
ter and summer at the St. Francis Xavi- 
er Mission, orders came from Montreal 
to establish a mission among the IIli- 
nois, with whom Joliet and Marquette 
had had so friendly an interview the 
preceding year. He accordingly com- 
menced his journey; but on reaching 
Chicago, finding the river closed and 
his health infirm, Marquette resolved to 
spend the winter among the Miamis— 
the tribe which, at that date, occupied 
that portion of Illinois adjacent to the 
head-waters of Lake Michigan. He, 
accordingly, with two French traders for 
companions, spent the long and severe 
winter of 1674-5 in Chicago—his chapel 
bell daily calling around him, in his 
humble log-cabin, the wild children of 
the forest, to listen to his morning and 
evening hymns, and to the teachings of 
this pious and devoted follower of Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

On the return of spring, Marquette, 
with his two countrymen, and several 
Miami Indians, who had become much 
attached to the faithful missionary, pro- 
ceeded to Kaskaskia, on the Illinois Riv- 
er, where he arrived at the end of a fort- 
night, and at once entered upon the 
labors of his new field. After instruct- 
ing the Red Men as to the purpose of his 
mission, he called them together on the 
open prairie, and erected a rude altar, 
surmounted by the cross. Bright and 
cheering were the prospects of convert- 
ing the children of the forest to Chris- 
tianity, when his work was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a return of his distressing 
malady, which assumed so alarming a 
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type, that Marquette ‘felt that his end 
was near, and that if he would again 
behold his beloved Mission, which he 
had established at Mackinac, he must 
return at once. The Kaskaskias were 
much grieved at the departure of the 
dying missionary, and a number of the 
tribe accompanied him to Chicago, 
where he at once embarked with his two 
French companions. As they proceeded 
along the eastern shore of the lake, 
Marquette, conscious of his approaching 
dissolution, directed the voyageurs to 
enter a small river in Michigan, and 
pointing to an eminence near the lake, 
said: “Bury me there.” His attend- 
ants erected a rude shelter for him, and 
they received his dying directions— 
after which he desired them to leave 
him alone. 
“In the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 


And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks, 
And supplication.” 


In accordance with Marquette’s direc- 
tions, the two Frenchmen committed his 
body to the ground at the spot indicated, 
near the lake, and upon the banks of 
the river, which has ever since borne his 
name, and erected a rude cross at the 
head of his grave. Thus passed away 
one of the noble band of pioneer mission- 
aries, whose memory the great North- 
west will not willingly let die. 

The account brought back to Quebec 
by Joliet aroused a deep interest among 
the people of Canada, and it was deemed 
a matter of national importance to ex- 
tend their discoveries. There chanced 
to be residing in Quebec, at that time, a 
young Frenchman of fortune and good 
birth, named Robert, Chevalier de la 
Salle, ambitious, brave, and energetic. 
He had emigrated to America with the 
hope of gaining fame and wealth in the 
New World. The aspiring mind of La 
Salle was at once excited. He immedi- 
ately sailed for France, to procure the 
means of fitting out an expedition. 
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Through his own influence and that of 
the Governor-General of Canada, with 
Colbert, the Minister of Finance, he 
succeeded in obtaining a monopoly of 
the traffic with the Indians, and a com- 
mission for perfecting the discovery of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. As- 
sociating with him the Chevalier de 
Tonti, a brave officer, who had lost an 
arm in the Sicilian wars, La Salle sailed, 
with thirty men, from Rochelle, July 14, 
1678, and in two months reached Que- 
bec. Hastening from thence to Fort 
Frontenac, where he at once com- 
meneed the preliminary arrangements 
for the expedition, he was soon after 
joined by Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan 
friar of the Récol/et order, appointed by 
his religious superiors to accompany La 
Salle’s expedition. 

On the 18th day of November, the 
discoverers embarked in a vessel of ten 
tons’ burden, the first that ever sailed 
the waters of Lake Ontario. Transport- 
ing their stores around Niagara Falls to 
an Indian village on Lake Erie, La Salle 
erected a fort there; and during the win- 
ter and spring, built a vessel of sixty 
tons, called the Griffin, in compliment 
to the Comte de Frontenac, whose ar- 
morial bearings were adorned by two 
griffins, as supporters. Having sent for- 
ward messengers with merchandise to 
trade for furs and skins, as well as to 
apprise the various tribes of his con- 
templated settlements, the expedition at 
length set sail, on the 7th of August, 
1679—the children of the woods gazing 
with astonishment upon the huge vessel, 
and listening with mingled awe and won- 
der to the reverberation of its artillery. 
Passing through the Detroit River, they 
reached Mackinac on the 27th of the 
same month. After building a fort there, 
La Salle sailed for Green Bay; from 
which place, having disposed of all his 
merchandise at an immense profit, in 
exchange for a rich cargo of furs, his 
vessel was sent back for another supply 
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of stores and merchandise, for traffic 
with the Indians. 

On their way to the head-waters of 
Lake Michigan, in canoes, their friendly 
relations were for the first time inter- 
rupted with the Indians, by a party of 
Ontaganies having robbed them of a 
military coat. The French demanded 
restitution of the stolen garment, under 
threat of putting the offender to death. 
The Ontaganies, having divided the coat 
into a number of small pieces, for gen- 
eral distribution, found it impossible to 
comply with the demand; and, suppos- 
ing that no other resource remained, pre- 
sented themselves before the French in 
battle array. However, through the wise 
mediation of Hennepin, the quarrel was 
amicably arranged, and friendly relations 
restored. After a tedious and tempest- 
uous voyage of six weeks, La Salle 
reached the mouth of the St. Joseph’s 
River, in Michigan, where he erected a 
small trading-house with palisades, then, 
and for a long time afterward, known as 
the Fort of the Miamis. 

Weary of waiting for the return of the 
Griffin, La Salle set out early in Decem- 
ber, with a party of forty-four men and 
three Récollets, including Father Hen- 
nepin and the Chevalier de Tonti, to 
pursue his cherished scheme of explor- 
ing the Mississippi. Ascending the St. 
Joseph’s to its short portage to the Kan- 
kakee, they descended the latter river to 
its junction with the Illinois, and pro- 
ceeded as far as an Indian village, situ- 
ated near the site of the town of Ottawa. 
Here they supplied themselves with pro- 
visions, and continued their course down 
the Illinois, charmed with the beauty 
and fertility of the country. On the 4th 
of January, the expedition reached Lake 
Peoria, and was kindly received by the 
natives, who exhibited great joy when 
told that colonies were to be established 
among them. A growing discontent — 
which first displayed itself among a por- 
tion of La Salle’s followers by an at- 


tempt to poison him and his faithful ad- 
herents at a Christmas dinner — here 
broke out in open mutiny, and they de- 
manded his return. La Salle, however, 
succeeded in partially allaying their dis- 
content, saying, “ Remain with me until 
spring, and none shall remain thereafter, 
except from choice.” He at once erect- 
ed a fort near where Peoria now stands, 
which, thwarted as he had been, and al- 
most despairing of success in his glori- 
ous undertaking, he named Créve-caur. 

Early in February, La Salle sent Hen- 
nepin, with four others, to explore the 
Upper Mississippi. Leaving Tonti in 
command, he set out on foot, with com- 
panions, for Fort Frontenac, for the pur- 
pose of procuring men and means to pur- 
sue his enterprise. His route was along 
the southern shores of Lakes Michigan, 
Erie, and Ontario. What a journey at 
such a season, through a pathless wil- 
derness of nearly twelve hundred miles, 
without guides or shelter, and only such 
food as their guns could procure for 
them! On arriving at Fort Frontenac, 
La Salle found his worst fears realized. 
The Griffin, with her valuable cargo, 
was lost, and his agents had defrauded 
him. La Salle, undaunted by his mis- 
fortunes, soon obtained new supplies, 
and with a number of followers returned 
to Illinois, only to find his posts on the 
Illinois River deserted. His faithful as- 
sociate, Tonti, who erected a post at 
Rock Fort, as directed, and called it St. 
Louis, owing to serious difficulties with 
the Indians had been compelled to 
abandon both posts, and had returned 
to Mackinac, to which place La Salle 
at once proceeded. Gathering together 
their scattered company, they again re- 
traced their steps to the south, this time 
by way of Chicago. The passage of the 
party by this route is the first mention 
made in history of Chicago, by name. 
They passed to the Mississippi safely, 
and were received with various welcomes 
by the tribes who dwelt along its banks, 
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as they journeyed on, from day to day. 
On the oth of April, with his followers 
under arms, amid the firing of musketry, 
the chanting of the 7¢ Deum, and shouts 
of “ Vive le roi,” La Salle, as he gazed 
with his comrades upon the broad ocean, 
took formal possession of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi, in the name of Louis 
XIV, King of France and Navarre. 
Neither our limits, nor the scope of 
our narrative of the early history of the 
North-west, will allow us to follow the 
fortunes of the bold and ambitious La 
Salle, in his journeyings to and fro, until, 
in the solitude of a dreary Texan wil- 
derness, the career of this iron- hearted 
discoverer was brought to a sad and un- 
timely end by one of his lawless follow- 
ers. It has been already mentioned 


that La Salle had sent Hennepin, with 
others, to explore the Mississippi. They 
ascended the river past the mouth of 
the Missouri and Wisconsin, and soon 
reached beyond those beautiful falls to 


which the adventurous priest gave the 
name of St. Anthony. Continual danger 
threatened these travelers, from the ca- 
price or hostility of the powerful tribes 
of the Upper Mississippi Indians, and 
they were held for a long time in a cruel 
captivity. They were, however, at length 
permitted to depart; and using their lib- 
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erty, after many privations and much 
suffering reached Canada in safety. 

The disaster and disappointment at- 
tending the expeditions of La Salle and 
Hennepin, for some time deterred others 
from venturing to explore the dangerous 
regions of the North-west; and the Gov- 
ernment totally neglected to occupy the 
splendid heritage offered by the labors 
of Allouez, Hennepin, Joliet, La Salle, 
and Marquette. It was left to the love 
of fame and glory, or the hope of gain, 
and to the religious zeal of Jesuit and 
other missionaries, to continue the ex- 
plorations of the solitudes of a new con- 
tinent. The Baron le Hontan was one 
of the earliest of these dauntless travel- 
ers. While employed upon the Lakes by 
the French Government, he became in- 
timately acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the Indians, and from 
his intercourse with them, formed the 
project of perambulating the remote 
depths of the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi. His actual discoveries were 
probably not very important, and his rec- 
ord of them is not always reliable; but 
he was the first to learn the existence of 
the Rocky Mountains, and of that vast 
ocean which separates the western coast 
of North America from the continent of 
Asia. 
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THERE are passages in the opera of Don 
Giovanni where the sympathies of the audi- 
ence are very apt to.be in favor of the Don. 
It is not, of course, where the ghostly and 
rigid Commander drags the miserable profli- 
gate down to perdition through a trap-door — 
for that we feel to be orthodox and proper, 
and consistent with our earliest teachings. 
But it is where the unhappy Don is followed 
about by the injured Donna Anna and the cor- 
rect Donna Elvira, and is persistently and virt- 
ously sung at in melancholy minor. Even 
Mozart’s music can not divest this s:ene of its 
overpowering terror. You might knock over 
with your fan the guilty Captain Lovelace 
in the pit, and the too conscious Mr. Lothario 
sitting in the boxes—such is the tremendous 
and significant moral power of an injured sex. 
Now, let the reader imagine the Don’s proto- 
type and faithful biographer— Lord George 
Gordon Noel Byron —as the object of a virtu- 
ous and persistent objurgation that, alas! is 
neither musical nor harmonious —let him, we 
say, fancy this weak and tinseled actor fol- 
lowed beyond the green curtain of the grave 
by two superior women like Mrs. Stowe and 
Lady Byron, and he will not wonder that a 
human. and masculine Press generally sym- 
pathize with the sinner, People that laughed 
at the foolish and sinful, and yet feminine pas- 
sion that survived thirty years, in the Countess 
Guiccioli’s book, may well look grave at this 
unfeminine and unimpassioned justice of the 
wife, that has even outlived the love of the 
mistress. 

For the last forty years the reputation of 
Lord Byron has been that of an audaciously im- 
moral man. His immoralities were patent in 
his writings, in his letters, in the testimony of 
his contemporaries, in the verdict of posteri- 
ty. He deceived nobody. He was a com- 
mon text, from which all might preach— 
from which thousands did preach a sermon. 
Not that Byron was’ any worse than Smith 


or Jones, our neighbors— whom the Divorce 
Courts show to be guilty of like offenses — 
but that his immorality was more open, and 
that he was remarkable for other things be- 
sides his vices, while Smith and Jones were 
not. He lived and died an immoral man. 
His life was not a happy one: your voluptu- 
ary’s seldom is. Outside of the pages of a 
moral novel or the columns of a family news- 
paper, the career of a man of pleasure is not 
seductive. As told in their lives, there is no 
more dreary record. Restlessness, satiety, 
vacuity, death — is not a pleasant outlook for 
young gentlemen who affect low collars and 
gin and water. Exiled, he offered himself 
to struggling Greece —who accepted him, as 
Literature did, for some quality outside of 
his morals. He died in exile. One might 
think that pathetic, hopeless, helpless death- 
bed was significant enough for any moral 
lesson that weak humanity may teach. But 
in the hands of outraged feminine justice it 
has yielded something more. It was for 
‘¢Truth’s’’ sake that the sheet was lifted and 
the dead man’s physical infirmity exposed ; 
it was for ‘‘ Truth’s”’ sake that the inscruta- 
ble veil which hid a spiritual infirmity was 
raised. 

On the other hand, for years Lady Byron 
bore the reputation of an abused and in- 
jured wife, and had the world’s sympathy. 
Nothing could be more in direct contrast to 
the excesses of her husband than her sub- 
dued and religious retirement. The moral 
of her life was as sharply defined as that of 
her husband’s. The antithesis was perfect. 
The utmost that was ever charged against 
her was that she was too perfect herself to 
overlook the irregularities and imperfections 
of her husband. She attended Dorcas so- 
cieties, while Byron was at his vile orgies 
abroad. She provided for fugitive slaves 
sent over by Mrs. Stowe, while her wicked 
lord was fighting for the Greeks. She died 
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respected by every body—except, perhaps, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

One would think but little could be added 
to the history of two such lives, either for the 
interests of morality, or dramatic complete- 
ness. But now we come toa tale of horror— 
a story of incestuous intrigue, so wild and 
unnatural, that nothing but the high veracity 
of the narrator gives it a moment’s credence. 
In an evil hour Lady Byron was visited in her 
retirement by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. A 
fatal intimacy — degrading to the hitherto un- 
blemished reputation of both parties—took 
place. The offspring of that intimacy —an 
intimacy unhallowed and forbidden by con- 
sanguinity of intellect and taste—was born 
in London, on the first of September, in the 
pages of Macmillan’s. 

It is known, not inaptly, as ‘4The Byron 
Horror.” Unnaturally conceived, posthu- 
mously brought into the world, nourished in 
secret—it inherits the weaknesses and infirm- 
ities of its consanguineous progenitors. It 
will live only long enough to shame their 
memories, and its gratuitous life will be for- 
gotten. For, true or false, it is monstrous. 


One can not but admire, on the whole, the 
heroic manner in which the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers grapple with the Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future of the State annually on the 
ninth day of September. The prospect of 
yearly going over the same field of retrospect 
—not in itself very wide, or very long— 
would, we think, deter any but really very 
courageous or very self-devoted men from 
the task. This year, they got through it 
very creditably, with the usual prophecy of 
a brilliant future, and the usual bland in- 
dorsement of every thing and every body 
connected with the State. 

Of course these anniversaries are stimulat- 
ing to patriotism and local pride; but we 
have yet to learn that California patriotism 
and local pride require any stimulating, and 
are doubtful whether a Society for the Sup- 
pression of Local Pride would not, on the 
whole, be more truly beneficial to a State 
whose natives think nothing of seriously ask- 
ing strangers ‘‘if this is not the most won- 
derful country on the globe?’?—and who 
write indignant and provincial letters to the 
newspapers when lecturers do not flatter them. 
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And we confess to indulging in a fond and 
foolish dream of the future—based not so 
much upon the Pioneers’ oration as upon the 
Pioneers’ projected excursion over the Pacific 
Railroad to their old Eastern homes — when 
California Pioneers shall be able to see that 
the world has not stood still, outside of Cali- 
fornia, for the last twenty years; that there 
are cities as large as San Francisco much 
more cleanly in aspect and tasteful in exte- 
rior; that there are communities as young as 
ours in which there is a greater proportion of 
public-spirited and generous men, and pub- 
lic-spirited and generous works; that there 
are cities of half our wealth that, boasting 
less and doing more, would be ashamed to 
keep their public library for twelve months 
before the world in the attitude of bankrupt- 
cy, and that there are countries less self- 
heralded for their generosity and charity that 
would not dare to invite immigration to their 
doors without a public hospital to take care 
of their sick and suffering. 


How far the cheapness of a good deal of 
modern literature and art is attributable to 


the cheapness of that kind of criticism known 
as ‘*good-humored ’’ and ‘‘genial,’”’ may be 


difficult to exactly determine. That the old 
style of flaying— even when deserved — pro- 
duced a reaction in favor of the sufferer, in 
society who cared little for his offenses, but 
were rendered uncomfortable by his appear- 
ance and the certainty of being called upon 
to nurse his wounds, is a fact that can not be 
denied ; and it is equally true that it is some- 
times as difficult to kill the pretender, as it 
is the true man. The disjecta membra of 
your bad poet—like the angle worm —are 
very apt to possess a wriggling vitality, which 
a good many readers are prone to mistake 
for the immortality of genius. Most people 
can remember men who have been knocked 
on the head in their various attempts to gain 
an incompetency, whom they have unexpect- 
edly met in after-years at their old unhal- 
lowed calling ; and the conductors of litera- 
ry journals—where the execution was strictly 
private —are still in the habit of receiving 
fresh evidences of guilt from old offenders 
who have paid the last penalty of the law. 
From which it would seem that severe criti- 
cism may be practically weak in effect ; and 
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as its office is to benefit the public, quite as 
much as to satisfy the critic’s stem sense of 
duty, it is, perhaps, to some extent a failure. 

But if this is true of severe criticism, it is 
equally true of that bland refuge of the 
modern critic, with the important addition 
that “‘good-nature’’ precipitates upon a suf- 
fering public a still lower class of timid in- 
tellects, who have been hitherto restrained 
by fear. The good-natured, meaningless 
formula with which we recognize A.’s stupid 
performance may fulfill its office, as far as he 
is concerned, as well as severity —that is, not 
at all; but B.—who, with the sympathetic 
instincts of folly, recognizes a brother ass 
in A.—is thus encouraged to come forward, 
when an ‘example’? would have kept him 
back. The number of anzmic writers tempt- 
ed to exposure by this kind of summer criti- 
cism, is painful to contemplate ; and when 
we consider that even this blandness is apt 
to be followed by a spell of severity, it can 
hardly be called humane. It is possible, 
after all, that old-fashioned severity may be 
the most merciful ; and, in this regard, it is 
well to seriously consider the suggestion of a 
late critic, whose severe fastidiousness is del- 
icately shaded by humor, to wit: that some 
“subtle acguetia’”’ be distilled from the crit- 
ic’s irony, that shall take off the obnoxious 
writer without pain, or confusion —and bet- 
ter, without trace or suspicion that shall re- 
turn upon the critic. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Under the Quirinal Gardens, Rome. 
Several festas have occurred since the date 
of my last letter. That of Genzano is a 
most exquisitely beautiful rural festival. The 
little village lies on one of the slopes of the 
Alban Mountains, and the road thence from 
the city commands charming bits of the Ro- 
man Campagna. It stretches from the Porto 
San Giovanni, so near the old Appian Way that 
the tombs which line the ancient Roman road 
are visible. And the grand arches of the 
aqueducts also accompany us through a great 
part of the journey. The village of Albano, 
through which we drove, was arrayed in 
banners and wreaths, and triumphal arches 
were erected over the streets. The gates 
were decorated with flowers and colored lan- 
terns, and the peasantry were all out in their 


smartest dresses: The road hence to Genza. 
no passes over a magnificent viaduct, whence 
the view is most extensive and beautiful. 
The great plain of Latium —the site of the 
many cities which poured their tribute into 
Rome —lies spread at our feet. Far below 
is a forest, whose trees date from hundreds of 
years ago. It was a forest in Roman days, 
and sacred to the woodland gods and fauns 
of Roman mythology. Above us is Monte 
Cavo, where was a temple of Jupiter ; and to 
this fane the conquerors of the world mount- 
ed in triumphal procession. Genzano over- 
hangsthe Lake of Nemi—an emerald cup hol- 
lowed out from the mountain, and dropped 
below the deep woods which surround it. 
The village straggles up the mountain, and 
its principal street was converted into a 
hanging - en. A carpet of flowers was 
thrown over it, into which were woven all 
manner of curious and beautiful devices. The 
arms of the Pope, of the Chigi family, and 
various other nobles, bloomed in Nature’s 
most beautiful coloring on the hill-side, inter- 
mingled with stars and scrolls, and various 
emblematical and curious designs. The air 
was full of the perfume given out by the 
breath of the flowers, plucked petal by petal 
and lain in showers of rainbow tints under 
the deep-blue sky which endomed the whole 
beautiful scene. The crowd was very great. 
Our party purchased a seat upon a wall 
which overlooked the street, of some small 
boys. They were very willing to find them- 
selves masters of a few coppers; but when 
the procession began to move beside the flow- 
ery carpet they were unhappy, and one very 
small youth flung himself on the ground in 
the bitterness of his soul, and lamented loud- 
ly. We were obliged to make room for the 
unsavory little beings; and withdrawn to a 
respectable distance, we watched the strange 
scene. At either side of the street the crowd 
was gathered—a motley assemblage, com- 
posed of the peasantry from the neighbor- 
hood. The houses were dressed with red 
and yellow hangings. The church bells were 
ringing, and from a distance the cannon were 
booming, while the voices of the crowd were 
like the sound of many waters. There came, 
first, the various societies of the villages on 
the Alban and Sabine hills, bearing their ban- 
ners, with effigies of the particular saints to 
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which they were devoted. Sundry small 
children in yellowish-white dresses, long, 
black hair, wreaths, and blue ribbons, were, 
by an effort of the imagination, converted 
into angels. Then came an array of monks, 
chanting slowly as they followed in the train. 
These all kept outside the beautiful car- 
pet. But behind them followed the little 
choristers, carrying crucifixes, candles, and 
incense. These and the rest of the proces- 
sion walked directly over the flowers. The 
priests, the lower and higher clergy, and the 
Cardinal Bishop bearing the host, trod slowly 
over the wonderful hanging garden. Toward 
the foot of the hill an altar had been erected. 
Here the procession paused. The Cardinal 
deposited the host. The voices of the great 
multitude chanted a portion of the evening 
litany. They kneeled upon the flowers. The 
Pope appeared upon a balcony just opposite 
the altar, and gave his blessing. Then all 
arose, and the procession reformed. The 
people followed closely, treading out forever 
the life and beauty of the flower festival of 
Genzano. The Pope drove rapidly away 
from the town, spending the night at Castel 
Gandolfo. The houses and villages on his 
road were illuminated, and flashed behind us 
as we drove rapidly away in the darkness 
toward our Roman home. The last festas 
we have had were on occasion of the anni- 
versary of the Pope’s election. Official mass, 
an allocution, and an illumination of the city 
in the evening, formed the programme. The 
feast of St. Barnabas at Marino— another of 
the Sabine villages—was marred by a mur- 
der committed in open day. The Italians 
are very excitable. At these fes¢as they eat 
but little nourishing food, but drink more 
than usual. The wine of Marino is one of 
the strongest country wines. And the dread- 
ful habit of wearing knives often leads to 
serious troubles among a people who are of 
gentle and kindly disposition, but who, when 
they become excited, seem maddened. A 
baker in the city —an old man with a young 
wife—became suspicious that all was not 
going on well in his domestic affairs, and 
settled the matter by drawing a razor across 
his wife’s throat. Besides these two crimes, 
we have had several suicides during the last 
fortnight. One man gave himself a good 
dose of vitriol; and four dead bodies were 
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taken from the Tiber in one day, one being 
that of a Zouave. 

Political matters are perfectly quiet. The 
Romans feel assured that France is about to 
change her policy with regard to them and 
to the kingdom of Italy, and to recall her 
army from the city. They declare that the 
date for this is settled: that they will leave 
on the 15th of September. ‘‘And so,’’ they 
say, ‘*we bide our time.’”? Every body re- 
members their supineness two years ago, and 
the Papal Government is perfectly easy with 
regard to its own people. For the first time, 
excursion tickets have been issued, allowing 
their holders to visit Naples, Florence, Milan, 
Turin, and other parts of Italy. The very 
request for a passport to visit Florence or 
Naples would, a few years ago, have stamped 
the would-be traveler as a suspicious charac- 
ter. But although all at home is quiet, there 
are gathering clouds abroad which threaten 
the Papal power. The Prince of Hohenlohe 
makes a serious appeal to the Governments 
of Europe, inviting them to meet before the 
Council is held, that they may determine 
their course with regard to it. Indeed, the 
world, instead of bowing the head to the fu- 
ture decrees of this assembly, inquires whether 
it shall be permitted to assemble, and what 
are to be the subjects under discussion. The 
Jesuits are greatly weakening the Papal cause 
by insisting upon the infallibility of the Pope 
as a dogma. Cardinal Quaglia, to whom 
much of the preliminary business of the Coun- 
cil had been intrusted, has become insane. 
Prussia is ready to take counsel with the other 
German states with regard to the Council. 
Austria, for the present, prefers an expectant 
position. Her future conduct will depend 
on that of the Council. So that all assume 
the liberty of private judgment. Many of 
the Cardinals themselves advocate concilia- 
tion, and advise that the Church put herself 
more in harmony with the spirit of the pres- 
ent age. The late allocutions of his Holi- 
ness are not considered hopeful by the more 
liberal Catholics, many of whom regret that 
the Council has been called. The allocution 
on the 18th was very bitter against Italy. 
His Holiness complains of the persecution of 
the Catholics in Poland. The news from 
Spain grieves him greatly. That kingdom 
and Austria have become ‘‘persecuting pow- 
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ers,’’ because religious liberty is allowed in 
Spain, and priests who are criminals are pun- 
ished in Austria; but the crime of crimes is 
submitting the clergy to military conscrip- 
tion. 

There have been some local disturbances 
in Italy during the past month. That of 
Milan was the most serious ; and at one time, 
loss of life seemed imminent. But every 
thing is quiet at present. In Florence, great 
excitement was caused by an attack made 
upon Mr. Lobbia. It occurred at midnight, 
in the street. The would-be assassin aimed 
a blow with a poniard at the breast, which 
would have been fatal, had not the blade 
been turned by a package of papers which 
Mr. Lobbia wore in his pocket. The wound 
is not serious, but it has caused great excite- 
ment. Mr. Lobbia, the day before, had pre- 
sented to the Chambers sealed papers which 
he said contained proofs of perversion of the 
public money, and insisted upon an examina- 
tion of what he called the ‘*tobacco frauds.” 
In Parliament, the next day, the excitement 
was very great. The order of the day con- 
tained a unanimous vote of sympathy with 
Mr. Lobbia, of the strongest reprehension of 
the attack made upon him, and of appeal to 
Government to discover and punish the as- 
sassin. The affair is shrouded in mystery as 
yet. Garibaldi’s name has not appeared in 
the late troubles. A letter from Mazzini was 
discovered among some papers seized after 
the disturbances were over, in which he dep- 
recates the manner in which they were con- 
ducted. But he considers the country ripe 
for revolution, and urges agitation in the va- 
rious cities. Four priests have just been ar- 
rested at Cupromontara, in the Marches, for 
refusing absolution to holders of former ec- 
clesiastical property, unless they at once re- 
turned its price to the Pope. The sellers of 
the property were called thieves, and the 
holders their accomplices. The wife of one 
man who refused to obey the priest attempted 
to kill herself; and several others left their 
husbands, because they were told that they 
shared their condemnation. 

The lottery has caused another excitement 
lately. A certain Frate gave numbers to the 
people, which he assured them would be 
lucky. An immense number of tickets were 
sold. The Frate’s numbers were posted up 


all over the city, and were eagerly bought. 
The day of the drawing arrived, and an im- 
mense crowd collected. Not one of the 
hoped - for numbers turned up! 

A national Pantheon has just been conse- 
crated in Madrid. The Escurial would have 
been the best place for the last home of 
Spanish heroes; but it had been the abode 
and the grave of too many hated kings. The 
best church in the city was therefore chosen 
—a mean edifice, by the way—San Fran- 
cisco. All the official world, the delegates 
of various societies, and the literary men of 
the kingdom, met at the Basilica of Notre 
Dame d’Atocha, where a funeral service was 
held. The church was splendidly draped. 
Flags and hangings of the national colors 
were grouped about an inscription which 
surmounted the roll of the heroic names: 
‘Spain to her Illustrious Sons.”” A long 
procession set forth from Notre Dame to San 
Francisco. The streets were festively deco- 
rated, and lined with soldiers. A choir sang 
appropriate music, bells were rung and can- 
non fired, and, swaying with the motion of 
the crowd, were borne fourteen funeral cars. 
Upon each car was an urn containing the 
ashes of a Spanish hero. Among the num- 
ber were Gonsalvo de Cordova and Calderon 
de la Barca. The urns were deposited, with 
due honor, behind the high altar of San 
Francisco. Regent Serrano hedges himself 
about with the pomp of royalty, and com- 
plaints are made of his assumption of grand- 
eur. The opposition party scold merrily. 
They predict Republican risings, on the one 
side ; and Charles VII—by the grace of God, 
King of Spain and the Indies—on the other. 
Both parties absented themselves on the oc- 
casion of the proclamation of the Regency. 
On the 18th of June, 1869, General Serrano, 
Duke della Torre, took an oath to preserve 
the Constitution of Spain, as Regent. On 
the 18th of June, 1837, Christina, of Bour- 
bon, took a similar oath. Pezuela, Count de 
Cheste, one of Isabella’s, Councilors, and a 
fearful enemy of civil and religious liberty, 
has been arrested and sent to the Canaries, 
to be tried for his iniquitous and cruel ad- 
ministration of law. In general, slow, but 
sure progress is being made in Spain. It is 
said that Marfori is about to resign his position 
in the employ of Queen Isabella. Whether 
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he intends to offer his services to the present 
Government, is not stated. Mendicity has 
been by law abolished. A vast number of 
persons will be thrown out of employment 
by this new regulation. An interesting pa- 
per, found in the palace, is giving amuse- 
ment just now to good-natured Spanish gos- 
sips. It is a letter from their sovereign to 
Father Charet, asking permission to wear a 
green dress, on occasion of the festa of Cor- 
pus Domini. 

The Duchess of Aosta is ill with miliary 
fever. She is pronounced convalescent. The 
Queen of Portugal is at Vienna. 

The election troubles in France were at 
last put down by the strong hand. A very 
large number of arrests were made. Some 
eleven hundred persons were taken to the 
Conciergerie, and most of them afterward to 
the fort of Bicétre. Many of them were 
persons accustomed to the refinements of 
life, and their sufferings were very great. 
Their appearance is most graphically de- 
scribed by an eye-witness —a reporter of one 
of the journals. He mentions the soiled 
linen, the disordered dress, the unkempt hair 
and beard, and the state of prostration of 
mind and body, noticeable in most of them. 
One poor fellow succeeded in committing 
suicide; and several were only kept from 
self-destruction by actual force. The greater 
part of the prisoners have, however, been 
set free some time since. The demonstra- 
tions were idle, and productive of nothing 
but harm to those engaged in them. But 
they are a significant sign of the times. And 
the general dissatisfaction of the working 
classes is very sad. Strikes abound. One of 
these, at St. Etienne, has had most melan- 
choly results. Troops were sent to disperse 
disorderly mobs, which had assembled in the 
streets. They were assaulted by the crowd 
with stones, and otherwise maltreated. They 
at last lost patience, and fired into the ranks 
of their tormentors. Many persons were 
wounded, and twelve killed. The Editor of 
the Moniteur visited the scene on the day 
appointed for the funeral of the victims of 
the sad encounter. The harvest fields were 
trodden down. In some instances the grain 
had changed its color, and was reddened 
with the blood of those who fell and died 
beside the ripening corn. The people— 
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pale, worn, scowling — were gathered about 
the hospital, where most of the dead lay. 
But they refused to bear them to the grave. 
The Prefect sent persons to perform the sad 
ceremony ; but the workmen would not allow 
them to touch their dead. The result might 
have been most serious, for the crowd was 
maddened with agony and rage. But M. 
Léon Heckiss, the Editor of the A/oniteur, 
stepped forward and made a most touching 
appeal to the crowd, volunteering to be one 
of the bearers. He was able to persuade 
enough persons to come forward to allow the 
sad procession to be formed. It wound 
slowly on, followed by the weeping mourn- 
ers, stopping once to take up the body of a 
little child, which had been shot in its moth- 
er’s arms. At the grave M. Heckiss again 
addressed the crowd, bidding them remem- 
ber the living ; and organized on the spot a 
subscription for the wounded, and the fami- 
lies of the dead. A sum of 120 francs was 
collected. Seventy of these were of two-sous 
pieces—the offering of the poor. Seven or 
eight of the wounded have died since this 
funeral. The strike still continues, and with 
it great misery. Indeed, scarcely a district 
in the Empire is free from disturbances of the 
manufacturing population. 

An extraordinary trial has just taken place, 
in which two men who had been punished 
for introducing the Zanterne into France 
have been again brought before the courts 
for the offense which they had already expi- 
ated. They were condemned again, but 
their punishment is condoned, as having 
been already inflicted. Rochefort, however, 
was tried as their accomplice, and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, ten thousand 
francs’ fine, and deprivation of civil rights. 
This latter explains the whole thing. He 
can not now be made a deputy. The Em- 
peror visited the Camp of Chalons, this year, 
earlier than usual. His address to the sol- 
diers contained these words: ‘*The history 
of the wars of France is the history of civili- 
zation.’”? The comments on all this are innu- 
merable. It is said that the imperial visit 
was anticipated, that he might calm the 
minds of the soldiers, impatient to wipe out 
the stains received by the arms of France in 
Mexico, and at Sadowa. One can not but 
wonder, also, how civilization was advanced 
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by the battles fought for poor Maximilian, 
and by the murder of Italian boys near Rome 
two years ago. Just as the Emperor was de- 
livering what is called his war speech, as 
luck would have it, a meeting of the Inter- 
national Peace Society was being held. Ad- 
dresses were made by Father Hyacinth, by a 
Rabbi, and by Pasteur Paschoud. These de- 
luded men set forth the benefits of peace ; the 
material, moral, and religious advantages it 
promises to the world; and seemed even to dis- 
believe in religious wars, to the great disgust 
of the ultramontane papers. The Emperor 
has returned to St. Cloud. The Empress 
leaves Paris on the 15th of October, to be 
present at the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 
She proceeds directly to Cairo, and will as- 
cend the Nile as far as the second cataract. 
The Empress will be accompanied by the 
Prince Imperial. They will stop at Con- 
stantinople for a few days; and the Sultan is 
preparing a palace for their reception. The 
Viceroy of Egypt is giving out invitations to 
the inauguration. He has visited Paris, and 


England. In the latter country, long and 


loud have been the discussions as to the man- 
ner of his reception. Little doors have been 
opened to admit him, and big ones closed. 
A guard was sent to receive him just a little 
too late; and great stress was laid upon the 
impropriety of allowing him to sleep in the 
bed where royalty had lain his august limbs. 
Demi-semi-regal linen covered the vice-royal 
pillow — and the peace of Europe is assured. 
On Thursday, the Viceroy bears his invita- 
tion to the King of the Belgians. Lacroma, 
the residence of poor Emperor Maximilian, 
has lately been sold, with its books and fur- 
niture. The castle—which was built with 
the price of Richard, Coeur de Lion’s ran- 
som—is to be tumed into a bathing estab- 
lishment. The costly exotics which the 
Prince had collected, are scattered. The 
only wooded island of the Adriatic forms 
part of the estate; and upon it a lime-kiln 
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is to be established. The poor widow of the 
forgotten Prince is in a most hopeless state. 
The ‘progress of civilization’? has proved 
unfavorable to the ex-Emperor and Empress 
of Mexico. 

A Prussian port has just been inaugurated. 
In 1854, Prussia bought from the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg a little territory on the 
borders of the North Sea, at the mouth of the 
Jahde. They wished to form there a mari- 
time arsenal, but Hanover would not allow 
them to do so. She can not help herself 
now. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg, the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, Adalbert of 
Prussia, and other great dignitaries were 
present. The new port receives the name of 
Wilhelmshifen (Williamsport). The Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt has received a pe- 
tition from some 1,600 of his people, pro- 
posing that he transfer himself and his duchy 
to the North German Confederation. They 
promise great glory to him, and prosperity to 
themselves, if he should favor their request. 
At Munich, an Art Exhibition is to be opened 
on the 15th of July. It will be held in the 
Crystal Palace. With the exhibition of the 
works of modern artists, will be joined a col- 
lection of ancient statues, and works of the 
great masters. These are lent by the owners 
of private galleries. Unusual facilities for 
seeing the monuments, gardens, and’ works 
of interest of the Bavarian capital will be 
afforded to visitors at this time. Some two 
hundred cases, containing statues and pict- 
ures, have already left this city. All the 
expenses of their transportation are paid by 
the generosity of the Bavarian Government, 
which also returns them, free of cost, to the 
artists. 

Our artists are finishing their Jabors for the 
season; and Rome will, ere loag, be aban- 
doned to the Romans. The Campagna con- 
tinues to be a never failing delight to us yet, 
however ; and the treasures of the galleries 
are glorified by the summer sun. 
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ITALY, FLORENCE, AND VENICE. From the 
French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 


It is not necessary to indorse M. Taine’s 
criticism — or, in fact, to entirely understand 
it—to believe that he is, in some respects, 
the best and most accomplished art critic who 
has yet appeared ; nor is it necessary to ad- 
mit the material value of his book. So evi- 
dent is his analytical power, and so pro- 
nounced his esthetic faculty, that even those 
who know little of art, but something of good 
taste and judgment, will be quite willing to 
accept his criticism as correct. Much of this 
may be attributed to a style in itself pleasant, 
and much more to a certain realism, which 
has hitherto been too rare in art criticism. 

It is a singular, but indubitable fact, that 
enthusiasts in painting and music fail signally 
in conveying their enthusiasm to any but other 
enthusiasts, who, reasonably, don’t want it. 
But the ignorance that should be educated, or 
the indifference that should be impressed, is 
offered either slang which it does not under- 
stand, or ecstatic raving at which it laughs. 
The utmost we can get from musical reviews 
and biographies is extravagance ; from artist 
amateurs, a jargon of ‘‘depth,” ‘‘tone,’’ 
‘*foreshortening,’’ ‘‘scumble,’’ etc. It is no 
argument to say that this sort of thing is in- 
tended for artists, who comprehend it. The 
best critic is he who makes himself best under- 
stood ; and no art criticism is valuable as in- 
struction, that can not make itself understood 
without the use of technicalities. Its mate- 
rial office is to keep Mr. Jones, of Mud Flat 
—who has more dollars than art knowledge 
—from buying cheap daubs when he goes 
abroad ; or what is better, from the greater 
danger of buying what others praise. If it 
does this, and gives him the pluck to stand 
up and say that he does not fancy certain 
famous pictures by certain famous masters, 
and enables him to show some reason why 


he need not like them, it matters little if it 
does not offer to Jones, Jr., the usual capital 
of cant phrases and formulas, which permit 
him to set up as an amateur. 

There is as much of this straightforward 
materialness in M. Taine’s book as is com- 
patible with a criticism that goes into history 
and analysis of national character. In this 
method of determining the growth of art, 
and the influence of society and the different 
phases of civilization upon it, M. Taine will 
remind the reader of Ruskin—but in nothing 
else. He is lacking in Ruskin’s reverence, and 
perhaps for that reason is a safer critic; but like 
most French skeptics, his philosophy is more 
or less streaked with sentiment. He delights 
in color, and yet in what a realistic way : 


What a miserable instrumentality is words! A 
tone of satiny flesh, a luminous shadow on a nude 
shoulder, a flickering light on floating silk, attract, 
retain, and recall the eye for a quarter of an hour, 
and yet there is only a vague phrase to express it. 
With what can one convey the harmony of blue re- 
lieving on yellow drapery, or of an arm, one-half of 
which is in shadow and the rest in sunshine? And 
yet almost ali the power of painting lies there: in the 
effect of one tone on another, as in music that of one 
note on another, the eye enjoying corporeally like the 
ear —a piece of writing which reaches the intellect 
having no effect upon the nerves. 


It is more easy to conceive how such an 
acute and fastidious sense of the mere beauty of 
form debars such an intellect from seeing any 
thing more in an infant Christ than the ‘*‘pro- 
tuberant belly,’? and other defects of imma- 
turity ; and how natural it is for such a critic 
to look through the Madonna or Magdalene 
to the rustic model, and spend his criticism 
upon that suggestiveness. 

M. Taine’s style is fascinating and pictur- 
esque ; but with all its skepticism and real- 
ism of idea, has the true Gallic quality of ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps the word ‘‘ marvelous”’ 
would better describe it. His painting-of lo- 
cality and scenery is elegant, but the admi- 
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ration it awakens in the reader is of Art— 
which, when Nature is the subject, we would 
venture to suggest, is somewhat inconsistent. 
He paints Nature as M. Hugo does: theatri- 
cally. And while the reader will delight in 
the following artistic description of a Vene- 
tian night, he will compare it with the open- 
ing passages in ‘* The Vestibule ’’ of Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice. We purposely omit the 
view of ‘‘a superb creature, with red sleeves 
striped with gold,’’ whose ‘‘swelling breasts 
expand the chemise of her bodice.” 

To the east is a terrace commanding a view of the 
horizon, and of the remoter islands. From this one 
contemplates the sea at his feet, rolling up in long, 
thin waves on the ruddy sand; exquisite melting, 
silken tints, veined roses and pale violets, like the 
draperies of Veronese, golden orange, yellows, vinous 
and intense, like Titian’s simarres, tender greens 
drowned in dark-blue, sea-green shades striped with 
silver or flashing with sparks, undulate, conflict, and 
lose themselves under the innumerable flaming darts 
descending from above at every discharge of the 
sun’s rays. A vast sky of tender azure forms an 
arch, of which one end rests on the Lido, while three 
or four motionless clouds seem to be banks of pearl. 

I strolled on farther, and finished my day on the 
sea. Toward night the wind arose, and it became 
dark. Wan hues of a yellowish-gray and of a pur- 
ple-green overspread the water ; this sends forth an 
infinite, indistinct murmur, its blackening surge ex- 
citing a prolonged sentiment of disquietude. 

This is undoubiedly fine. But is it as fine 
as Ruskin’s? Or, dare we ask, does the un- 
traveled reader see Venice as clearly and as 
truthfully in these intellectual coruscations, 
as in the pleasant light of some passages in 
Mr. Howells’ Venetian Life ? 


OLDTOWN Fo.ks. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Boston: Fields,Osgood & Co. 1869. 


As we believe it will be yet found possible 
to disagree with Mrs. Stowe’s theories of New 
England, without any exact disrespect to that 
extraordinary ‘‘seed-bed ’’ of most of the car- 
dinal American virtues, we may venture to 
assert, at this safe distance and at this early 
day, that Mrs. Stowe’s treatment of ‘*Old- 
town folks’’ is even more provincial than her 
subject. It is not merely that she seizes on 
a much-used stock of New England provin- 
cials, for Hawthorne has done the same ; but 
that she uses them—as Hawthorne never did 
—as if they were something better, and with 
the provincial satisfaction of a village gossip 


recalling village worthies. In that possible 
period hinted at in the beginning of this par- 
agraph we shall probably hear less of Jona- 
than Edwards and Governor Winthrop, and 
even begin to understand that they have as 
little to do with the present civilization as the 
aborigines. And we shall be very lucky if 
we do not learn also that New England has 
made less positive progress for the last twenty 
years, through this habit of stopping to look 
back at her history. 

Of course, in that day when Governor Win- 
throp shall become a burden, and the Ed- 
wards family shall fail, and the mourners 
shall go about the streets of Boston, we shall 
lose some details that are pleasant reading — 
pictures like that given of an ‘‘old-time” 
household and the ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Lothrop ;”’ but 
we shall not lose ‘‘Sam Lawson,’’ the village 
‘¢do-nothing ’’ —for he is not provincial, but 
universal—nor the quaint Puritan humor with 
which Mrs. Stowe draws his character. But 
we trust by that time we shail lose, for obvi- 
ous reasons, the ‘*negro bondman,’? whom 
Mrs. Stowe seems to find as difficult to keep 
out of her writing as ‘‘Mr. Dick’’ did the 
head of Charles I from his. Aid in this view 
of the case it behooves Mrs. Stowe to consider 
whether we may not lose her with the rest. 


STRETTON. Anovel. By Henry Kingsley. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 


If any discomfited American still fails to 
comprehend why his countrymen were beat- 
en in the late boat-race, he has only to read 
Stretton to understand it all. The picture 
therein given of a prize boat’s crew of Eton 
boys, faultless in Greek and perfect in Aquat- 
ics, will go far to reconcile him to that de- 
feat which must inevitably follow a conflict 
with the original of Mr. Kingsley’s ideal. 
For Mr. Kingsley’s heroes are not only strik- 
ing figures on the Thames, but are morally 
and physically wonderful in their martial as- 
pect in India afterward—being, as Mr. Kings- 
ley informs us, of an invincible English type. 
Although all this is but incident to a romance 
whose characters are fictitious, yet in the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm we catch the spirit of that 
odd mixture of muscle, Christianity, schol- 
arship, and medieval chivalry which Tom 
Hughes, Dr. Brown, and Charles Reade de 
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liver to us; and which, we suppose, we must 
begin to accept as a sterling English quantity. 
The ‘‘ Evanses”’ and ‘‘ Mordaunts’’ of Stret- 
ton, the ‘Tom Brown ”’ of Hughes, the ‘ Al- 
fred Hardin’’ of Charles Reade, are more 
distinctively English than the broader and 
more cosmopolitan characters of Dickens and 
Thackeray. We are willing to believe, with 
Mr. Kingsley, that these are the men who do 
the material and conservative work of Eng- 
land, and keep up her flavor. How far these 
men are romantic or heroic the reader will, 
of course, determine for himself, independ- 
ently of Mr. Kingsley. 

We like the women of Stretton better than 
we dothe men. One tires of this noisy, mus- 
cular, masculine chorus, in which all indi- 
viduality of tone is lost, and in which dis- 
tinctive character becomes as confused as the 
genealogy of the ‘‘Evanses’? and ‘*Mor- 
daunts.’’ And yet, on reflection, we do not 
know whether—with the sole exception of 
‘Aunt Eleanor’? —the women are any more 
positive. ‘Ethel’ is good only as she ap- 
proximates to ‘‘Aunt Elearior.’? The others 
are put in the background ; and their delicate 
flavor, if they have any, is lost in the rankness 
of muscular, masculine Christianity. 

Mr. Kingsley’s style, we fancy, would be 
pleasant to those who are willing to give him 
a good deal more attention than the telling of 
his story requires, and to concede to him a 
philosophical sagacity which one does not 
expect from one who takes such an evident 
pleasure in mere vitality. Most of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s asides are clever; but some are tedi- 
ous, and many illogical and gratuitous. And 
sometimes — perhaps from sympathy with his 
youthful heroes—he mistakes mere brusque- 
ness and volubility for vivacity and cheeriness. 


Our New Way RouND THE WorLp. By 
Charles Carleton Coffin, author of ‘‘ Four 
Years of Fighting,’’ ‘‘ Winning His Way,”’ 
** Following the Figs,” etc.,etc. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. pp. 528. 


Delhi is next door ; Ispahan and Teheran 
are our near neighbors; and a daily stage 
will take us into the Valley of Cashmere — 


“through by daylight.”” The incredulous 
reader is referred to Mr. Coffin’s Mew Way 
Round the World for the truth of all this. If 
he does not know that our new way round the 
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world is a very different one from that which 
poets have sung and voyagers have told us 
of, let him read this book, in which a clever 
newspaper correspondent and mild-mannered 
raconteur tells the story of his circumnavigat- 
ing the globe with less flourish than Virgil 
would recite the adventures of some ambi- 
tious voyager along the coast of ancient 
Phrygia. Mr. Coffin, our new Palinurus, 
but more wakeful than the old-time pilot, 
begins conscientiously at the beginning of 
things, as one should say: ‘‘I did not start 
on a trip around the world from nowhere.’ 
He had an honest starting-point. It was at 
New York; and we are faithfully told that 
the momentous day was ‘hot and swelter- 
ing,’’ as July days in New York are apt to 
be ; and that on his—or ‘‘our’’ — arrival in 
England, ‘the reform movement, which has 
since resulted,’’ etc., was just beginning ; 
that English matters were generally in a cha- 
otic state; and that ‘‘ Austria, although she 
had won Custoza, was preparing to accept the 
situation into which she had been forced by 
her defeat at Sadowa;’’ and that ‘Victor 
Emanuel comes, and there is a revival of the 
pageantry of other days.’? But all this is 
the merest prologue —the unnoted tuning of 
the orchestra—the packing of the portman- 
teau for the trip around the world. Still, it 
is an honest and fair beginning ; and we are 
relieved by the assurance that when Mr. Cof- 
fin actually began to move on in his new or- 
bit, the condition of Europe was decidedly 
kaleidoscopic, and it is by no means his in- 
tention to dwell upon events transpiring in 
that part of the world during the years 1866 
and 1867. This, at least, is plain sailing. 
Embarking at Marseilles on a voyage of five 
hundred pages of moderately fine type, we 
are told that ‘‘this is the land of the orange, 
the olive, and the grape ;’’ and that, six hun- 
dred years before the time of Christ, soon after 
the founding of Rome, the Phenicians, coast- 
ing along the shore, discovered the advan- 
tages of this harbor. It is plain that a vio- 
lent attack of guide-book has set in; and it 
does not leave the unhappy tourist until he 
is half-way round the world, when a mild 
symptom of poetical quotation appears, and 
the rest of the volume is judiciously inter- 
spersed with brief selections from Watts, Bry- 
ant, and Cowper. Of course, as we pass into 
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the classic regions of Greece and the ancient 
Arcadia, we are treated to a rehabilitation of 
scenery made famous by the old poets. ‘*The 
Scylla and Charybdis, navigated by Ulysses,’’ 
and other such localities, are gilded by the 
tourist’s passing eloquence. Scraps of an- 
cient history are rescued from the oblivion of 
school-boy reminiscences as we skip by Sala- 
mis, Athens, and the Ilissus. At Alexandria 
the show fairly begins, and at once we are irre- 
sistibly reminded of the panorama-man, whose 
rotund notes roll out with unruffled smooth- 
ness ever and ever. Indeed, Mr. Coffin’s 
style throughout his work is a cross between 
that of the panorama-man and the Sunday 
School book ; a flavor of the primary geogra- 
phy for younger pupils is also perceptible. 
This gives us exactness without color—a pho- 
tograph without artistic distance. Nor is the 
tourist above perpetrating a mild form of wit- 
ticism: the cheating Arabs compel him to 
declare that ‘‘there are no Bedouins of the 
desert that can equal the hackmen avd stock- 
jobbers of New York ;’’ and the flavor of Mo- 
cha coffee revives memories that ‘‘are painful 
in these days of burnt beans, roasted corn, 
chiccory, and carrots,” for he recalls the 
good old times when every body knew that 
breakfast was ready by the aroma that was 
exhaled from the coffee -pot in the kitchen. 
Then there is a smack of the inevitable pro- 
vincialism of the newly traveled American. 
Bombay, like Boston, has its ‘* Back Bay ;’’ 
the Jumna, where the railroad from Calcutta 
crosses it, is ‘‘as wide as the Connecticut at 
Springfield ;’’ and the White Cloud Hills of 
China have something in common with wes- 
tern Massachusetts. The book is written in 
that wearying style of the present tense that is 
so much affected by the cheap variety of dra- 
matic novélists. One says: ‘And now he 
scales the slippery crag; his brain is all on 
fire as he sees his beloved Eudora clasped 
to the bosom of the foul monster, whose vile 
lips pollute her pale cheek with caresses. 
Stridently he’ cries,” etc. The other thus: 
‘Here we have the city of Ahrajpootneer, 
built in 2703 B.c.; that domed” building on 
the right is the home of the Rajore of Keerhat ; 
we take a palanquin at the ruined quay, and 
are carried,’’ etc. To sustain a strain of that 
sort through the whole length of such a book 
is not only tiresome : it is vicious. 

Still, so long as there are so many better 


books on the countries which Mr. Coffin vis- 
ited, we do not suppose that he rests any 
claim for superior merit upon what he has to 
say about those regions. In a hurried rush 
through Europe and Asia, it was not possible 
for the tourist to collect much new data; and 
in a book of five hundred pages, what can 
be said more than shall describe Mr. Coffin’s 
new way round the world? So the author 
has given us a hastily seen and hastily sketch- 
ed panorama of his voyage. Hindoo women, 
‘*examining each other’s heads for, population 
not put down in the,census,’’ cut just as large 
a figure in the moving picture, as the Greek 
embassador Megasthenes at Allahabad in 300 
B.C.; a block of Boston ice at Cairo is as 
conspicuous in the landscape as the Egyptian 


‘Sphinx. Mr. Coffin.is not guilty of the im- 


pertinence of seeing for other people: he has 
surveyed the route around the world, and 
tells us simply what he saw, and how things 
struck him. It is not his fault that Chinese 
duck-boats and sedan-chairs made a deeper 
impression upon his mind than some things 
of which we would like to hear more. But 
in a supplementary chapter he has atoned 
for any lack of such detail as future tourists 
may want, by printing therein a complete 
guide-book of the trip around the world. In 
this chapter we observe that he confesses that 
his new way is not the best which the trav- 
eler must travel westward, not eastward, if 
he would so time his voyage as to reach each 
zone at the supreme moment when it is in the 
best mood for receiving visitors. Easily de- 
tached people, contemplating a run around 
the globe, will here find explicit information 
on every point—even down to the fittest 
works for him to cram himself withal before 
starting. As the Great Republic was the 
author’s A/pha, so is it his Omega ; and the 
volume rounds out with a hasty glimpse of 
California —a tolerably minute sketch of the 
inevitable Yosemite coming in oddly after 
Mirzapoor and Whang-chu. The completion 
of the Pacific Railroad, some poetic allusion 
to the Ship of State, and a touch of ‘‘Jeffer- 
son Brick,’? whose home was in the setting 
sun, fitly unite both ends of the girdle round 
the earth; and the reader will close the vol- 
ume with a vague resolve to see with his own 
eyes the countries thus hastily strung on the 
imperfect thread of the Returned Traveler’s 
narration. 
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